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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The re-assembling of Parliament on Monday was as 
dull as ditchwater. Not only was the only interesting 
personage, the Prime Minister, absent, but half the 
members had not returned, and there was no business 
of importance. It may be necessary that Mr. Lloyd 
George should be at San Remo, though we don’t see 
why. Foreign politics are not his strong point, and 
he is nothing of a diplomatist. Be that as it may, 
these continued absences of the Prime Minister from 
the House of Commons do more than anything else to 
lower its prestige. The condition-of-England question 
is far more important to most of us than the Dodeca- 
nese, or the independence of Albania, or the fate of 
Cilicia. Nine Englishmen out of ten are at this hour 
pre-occupied with the insistent question, How am I to 
live? Hanging over the miscellaneous collection of 
Britons in the House of Commons is the shadow of the 
Budget. 


That there were and are considerable differences of 
opinion between the Entente Powers as to the Treaty 
of Versailles and its enforcement goes without saying. 
There will be many more. But the so-called Anglo- 
French crisis was nothing more or less than a press 
‘* stunt,’’ which was abandoned as soon as it had 
served its turn. Leonora, or Louisa, having returned 
to her father, the sensational press, gravelled for 
matter, bethought them of “‘ the little rift within the 
lute,’’ into which the finger of Fleet Street was 
promptly inserted so as to widen it. But since Mr. 
Kennedy Jones left Fleet Street, there are no real 
artists in the War Stunt. As such subjects as Dal- 
matia, Montenegro, Albania, and Asia Minor will be 
discussed at San Remo, we may as well be prepared 
for an Entente crisis about once a week. 


The doctrinaire and fantastic attempt to reconstruct 
Europe on the basis of race, instead of the traditional 


foundation of political consciousness, must lead in the 
near future to a series of tribal wars. Nowhere is this 
more terribly apparent than in Austria and Hungary, 
as Lord Newton points out in the Sunday Times. Aus- 
tria, once The Empire, and mistress of Europe, has 
been reduced to a tiny islet, with a population smaller 
than that of London. If ever there was a country with 
a strong sense of national solidarity it was Hungary, 
the Crown of St. Stephen. Austria and Hungary have 
been ruthlessly partitioned by some scheming and pre- 
sumptuous pedant on the fanciful principle of race. 
The population of Hungary is to be reduced from 
eighteen to seven millions, one slice of the old kingdom 
being handed over to Czecho-Slovakia, another to 
Roumania, and a third to Jugo-Slavia. All this is to 
be done without the slightest regard to the wishes of 
the inhabitants. Not in these ways is peace ensued. 
$6: 

Whatever may be the psychological importance of 
race, in politics race is nothing, less than nothing. 
Political or national consciousness, springing from 
tradition, a common history of suffering and success, a 
common body of laws and language, these are the con- 
stituents of a State, not race. The crushing answer to 
Disraeli’s saying that ‘‘ all is race ’’ is the fate of Royal 
houses and the Jews. Royal families only survive by 
abdication, and the Jews only succeed by incorporation 
with countries of mixed races. The United States, 
which we are daily exhorted to admire as the type of 
successful democracy, is racially more mixed than any 
country in the world. Perhaps the only racially pure 
countries of any consequence are China and Japan. 
We are now asked to break up old political units and 
hand over new nations to the government of the Slavs. 
If there are two races that have proved themselves un- 
fitted to rule, they are the Celts and the Slavs. We 
are called upon to deliver Ireland to the first, and Cen- 
tral Europe to the second. It can only end in disaster. 


Upon what grounds are Roumania and Serbia to be 
rewarded with large slices of Austrian and Hungarian 
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territory? Roumania’s part in the war was contempti- 
ble; she did not even put up a show of resistance to 
Germany (though, it is true, she was betrayed by 
Russia), and the Roumanian officials were afraid tc 
destroy the oil-wells. Since the Armistice, Rou- 
manian looting of Hungary has been disgraceful. The 
Serbians fought well, but the past political record of 
Serbia is black, and King Edward refused, for some 
years, to receive a Serbian Minister at his Court. How 
came it, to whose influence was it due, at the Paris 
Conference that Eastern Europe was handed over to 
the Slav? Mr. Wilson had gone by the time the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian treaties were reached. M. 
Clemenceau was notoriously indifferent to everything 
but the French frontier. Mr. Lloyd George was gaily 
ignorant. Somebody, some race-fanatic, or. excited 
idealist, must have got hold of the printing press, and 
palmed off his scheme on an exhausted tribunal. Who 
was it? 


With regard to the Turkish treaty, in which the 
British public are far more interested than in the 
Balkan Peninsula or the Adriatic, the danger at Con- 
stantinople is Greek influence. Under the instigation 
of the voluble Venizelos, who is what diplomatists call 
trés trés fort, the Greeks are swarming in Thrace, at 
Smyrna, at the Golden Horn, intriguing and pushing 
Greek ‘‘ claims ’’—what are they ?—-everywhere. Un- 
less the Greeks are put in their place, there will inevit- 
ably be a collision with Italy over the islands and the 
province of Adalia. We have no reason to be gratefu! 
.to the Greeks for their part in the war, which was any- 
thing but heroic. The old Turk, not the Enver-Talaat 
division, the young Turk, but the real old Turk, would 
like to be left alone with the Koran and his farms: but 
if he is to be ‘‘ mothered,’’ or smothered, by any 
Western nation, he would prefer the operation to be 
performed by England. 


A political philosopher assured us that, were he an 
autocrat, he would change the Cabinet every two 
years. This clean sweep had nothing to do with party, 
for the philosopher had no particular politics. But 
declared that no mind could stand the wear and tear, 
the worry and responsibility, of governing modern 
Britain for more than two years without getting stale, 
or breaking down. Had the philosopher confined his 
conclusion to the Prime Minister, and one or two other 
Cabinet Ministers, such as the Leader of the House of 
Commons (now a definite post), the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Foreign Secretary, and the Minister of 
Labour, there would have been much truth in his say- 
ing. The fifteen or sixteen subordinate members of a 
modern Cabinet have no such excessive work or re- 
sponsibility. But the few at the top undoubtedly get 
played out in a few years, perhaps not in two, but in 
five years. 


The amount of worry, of mental waste, which a 
Cabinet Minister undergoes is a matter of tempera- 
ment, la fagon que notre sang circule. It is true that 
Austerlitz killed Pitt. Peel, if he had been Prime 
Minister during the last five years, would probably have 
worried himself into fiddle-strings. Gladstone might 
have fretted himself into a madhouse. Disraeli and 
Mr. Asquith are of the sphinx-like, impassive breed. 
Mr. Bonar Law looks as if he worried. It is the happy 
gift of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Arthur Balfour not 
to care over much about public affairs, and to be able 
to mix play with work. Mr. Balfour is playing golf 
and tennis on the Riviera (etat 72) and Mr. Lloyd 
George (ztat. 56), sails away to join him, as merry as 
a sand-boy! Of course, between the matches there 
will be a little Peace Conference chat ! 


‘* Let us see what it is that makes so many Scotch- 
men happy,’’ was Johnson’s apology for drinking neat 
whisky at Inverary. With a similar wish to see what 
makes so many English men, women, and children 
happy, we passed a part of an afternoon at a famous 
‘“movy ’’ show. Apart from the physical objection tc 
being switched ‘‘ back and forth ’’ from one picture 
to another, which is bad for mind and eye, we were 
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frankly disgusted to find that the whole thing was 
American from beginning to end. The scenes, the 
manners, the interests, were American. But, far 
worse, the language on the screen, the film story, was 
in such strong American slang that at times it was to 
us unintelligible. ‘‘ If Browning squeals, that’s 
some bounce for me’’: ‘‘ Why shoot elephants 
in Africa when there are so many ivories here 
at home?’’; these words have, we _ suppose, 
some meaning. But if this is the language 
that is being taught the rising generation, by methods 
far more impressive than any school or university, the 
sooner ‘‘ the literary gent ’’ puts up his shutters and 
turns dock-labourer, the better for his health and 
purse. 


The majority report of Lord Shaw’s Court of Inquiry 
on Dock Labour, is a pitiable example of the timidity 
of our judges towards Labour. From the first, Lord 
Shaw showed himself as anxious to curry favour with 
the Dockers as Mr. Justice Sankey did with the colliers. 
Apparently these elderly lawyers cannot forget the 
triumph over the Law achieved in the case of the Taff 
Vale decision. Throughout the election of 1906 the 
judges were bitterly attacked and denounced as “ old 
fossils.’’ The result was the Trades Disputes Act, 
which reversed the Taff Vale decision by placing the 
trade-unions above the law of contract. Lord Shaw 
and Mr. Justice Sankey have not forgot it. In both 
cases, in the teeth of irrefragable evidence that trade- 
unionists persistently break their contracts, the judges 
recommended concessions upon the assumption, or in 
the hope, that the men would keep their contracts. 


Lord Shaw’s weakness is worse than Mr. Justice 
Sankey’s, because dock-labourers are drawn from a 
lower stratum, lower morally and socially, than the 
coal-miners, and therefore their ‘‘ honour ’’ is less to 
be depended on. The Court was composed of four 
Labour men, three employers (including two repre- 
sentatives of the Port of London), one nominee of the 
Board of Trade, and the President. It was obvious, 
therefore, that Lord Shaw would or might have the 
casting vote. Great was his responsibility, and he has 
abused it by trifling with a question of far-reaching na- 
tional importance. This is the pith of the-Report: 
‘* After much consideration the Court has come to the 
opinion that the claim of 16s. per day should be con- 
ceded, on the footing that the hopes held out on behalf 
of the men of increased output shall not be frustrated; 
that on this footing the claim is supported by justice, 
and should be granted, as it is now recommended by 
this Court, with a broad appeal to the honour of the 
men.”’ 


Hope, honour, what language is this in dealing with 
a matter of business? When a landlord sells or lets a 
house to another; when a jobber sells shares to a 
broker; or when a merchant promises to deliver goods 
to a buyer; they all rely on something more tangible 
than hope and honour. The written obligations which. 
from time immemorial have been found indispensable 
in the dealings of men far superior in education and 
morals to the Dockers are not considered necessary in 
their case. Would not this trifling be laughable, were 
it not so tragical? Dr. Shadwell, who has seen a great 
deal of the Docks in different ports, and who is not un- 
sympathetic, tells us that dock labourers ‘‘ include the 
failures from all social grades, men who cannot get 
other employment or do not want more regular work. 
Some have been brought down by misfortune, but 
more by defects of character. I have seen a gang at 
work who rather prided themselves on the distinction 
that every man had ‘ done time.’ ”’ 


The results of this Report, if carried out, will be dis- 
astrous, not only to our foreign trade, but to a great 
many other trades. For it is not likely that fitters, 
who get 1s. 1od., and joiners who get 1s. 11}d. an 
hour, will be content when the dock labourers are get- 
ting 2s. an hour. The casuals are to get 16s. a day as 


a minimum, and 12s. in addition for overtime, irrespec- 
tive of the time worked. 


In ten or even nine hours the 
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docker may earn 28s. Dr. Shadwell calculates that 
a man going on at 8 on,Friday morning, would be able 
to earn between £3 and £4 by noon on Saturday. We 
have already seen the frustration of Mr. Justice San- 
key’s hopes in regard to the output of coal. Who that 
has ever visited the Liverpool or London docks can 
doubt that Lord Shaw’s appeal to honour will be matter 
of merriment amongst the men? When a man who 
wheels a barrow along the quay is more highly paid 
than a clergyman, a sub-editor, or many highly-skilled 
artisans, there is something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark. 


There is no more urgent question than the Foreign 
Exchanges, on which there was a debate on Tuesday. 
There is no royal road to financial rehabilitation, as 
Mr. Baldwin reminded the House; nothing can be done 
except to work and save—a copy-book text, but true. 
We agree with Mr. A. M. Samuel that the American 
Exchange will right itself, if left alone, because 
Britain does and must trade with the United States. 
If American corn and cotton are too dear, we can get 
those commodities from Egypt and ‘India. But far 
more important to our mind than the American are the 
European Exchanges, especially those of France and 
Italy. Unless our Allies are to suspend payment, 
something must be done to help the franc and the lira. 
Italy has a better chance of recovery, because of her 
enormous water power from the Alps. Mr. Baldwin 
is quite the ablest of the younger members of the 
Government, being both a business man and a man of 
business. He would make an admirable Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


Though few will drop a tear over the obsequies of the 
Ministry of Munitions, let us not forget its origin, and 
the great services which it rendered during the war. 
When the war began, there was a Cabinet Committee 
on Munitions, composed of Lord Haldane, Lord Lucas, 
and Messrs. Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, Runci- 
man, and McKenna. Sir George Arthur wittily depicts 
Lord Kitchener’s dilemma in his third volume. ‘‘ Each 
belligerent had miscalculated his requirements; every 
army in the field after a few months’ fighting was con- 
fronted with shortage. But whereas the other 
Powers had to expand their means, Great Britain had 
to improvise hers. Kitchener’s difficulties at the begin- 
ning of the war were analogous to those of a chef who, 
to produce an omelette, must first establish a poultry 
farm.’’ Out of this situation grew the Ministry of 
Munitions, and never let us forget the energy with 
which Mr. Lloyd George threw himself into the work. 


No other living man could have exerted the driving 
force, the compelling power of Mr. Lloyd George 
in covering the country with munition factories; 
and though he had to make some disgraceful bargains 
with the workers, the disgrace was not his, but theirs. 
When Mr. Lloyd George passed from: the Munitions 
Ministry, or perhaps before, corruption began to creep 
in, as was inevitable in such a gigantic network of con- 
tracts. The Ministry of Munitions came to be a by- 
word of incompetence, of reckless extravagance, of 
jobbery and robbery, until at last it stank in the nos- 
trils of men. It was made up of a mixture of real busi- 
ness men, and sham business men, of chemists, and 
lawyers, and loafers; and some very ugly things are 
associated with its memory. Sir Laming Worthington 
Evans (‘‘ Worthy ’’ for short) was useful from his 
knowledge of City Companies and the Stock Exchange. 
But even he could not cope with the hydra of chicanery. 
It has been allowed to depart in peace, at which many 
men must be profoundly relieved. 


At Stockport the Coalition Unionist, the modern 
name for a Tory, has won a seat from the Labour 
Party, perhaps owing to the selection of Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money as a candidate. We cannot imagine 
the existence of any common bond between the Lanca- 
shire artisan and this cosmopolitan sentimentalist. 
Allowing him to be sincere—and we are not entitled to 
deny honesty to any man’s opinion—Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money is a type of incendiary who would be dangerous 
if his personality were more impressive, and if he 
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didn’t talk such palpable nonsense. In his evidence 
before the Income-Tax Commission, Sir Leo declared 
that the war was fought for the protection of the 
capitalists’ property. Asked about the working- 
classes, he answered, they have no property to protect ! 
Putting aside the hundreds of millions of working- 
class savings in banks, war scrip, and benefit societies, 
had the war not been fought and won, Sir Leo’s 
clients would have been working 12 hours a day for 
sixpence, with a German corporal standing over them 
with a bayonet and a heavy boot. 


Equally striking is Sir Leo’s evidence on the subject 
of taxable capacity. A man’s contribution to the 
State, in the opinion of Sir Leo Chiozza Money, is not 
to be measured by the taxes he pays, but by the hard- 
ness of the physical labour which he performs. Thus 
a hewer of coal, a dock-labourer, a ship-rivetter, ren- 
ders a far greater service to the State than any mental 
worker, financial, scientific, or literary. Therefore a 
collier or a rivetter must not be called on to pay taxes 
in the same proportion as the ‘‘ high-brow.’’ Candidly, 
we have never ranked the statistical acrobacy of Sir 
Leo Chiozza Money very high in the category of au- 
thorship. But we should not have put him, where he 
puts himself, below the collier or the rivetter in a classi- 
fication of national services. 


Sir George Arthur’s ‘ Life of Lord Kitchener ’ will, 
of course, be read by every one who belongs to a club 
or a library, for in these hard times probably few will 
be able to buy the three volumes. Those who belong 
to neither club, library, or reading-room, must have 
recourse to the Evening Standard, which, in accord- 
ance with a modern and, it seems to us, most objec- 
tionable fashion, has purchased the right to disem- 
bowel Sir George’s book. But the time has not ar- 
rived when a judicial estimate of Lord Kitchener’s 
part in the great war can be made. That Lord 
Kitchener’s name raised the gigantic armies which 
poured across the Channel in 1915 and 1916, no one 
can deny. In the last two years, no doubt, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation helped. 


But Lord Kitchener’s conduct in the Cabinet and 
in the Secretary of State’s room at the War Office is 
another matter, on which difference of opinion must 
exist. | When a soldier exchanges a purely profes- 
sional office for a political one, he risks his reputation, 
because he enters an arena to which he is a stranger. 
Lord Kitchener would not have been a great soldier, 
if he had not been self-willed and self-reliant. But the 
habits of G.H.Q. are not those of Downing Street. It 
was inevitable that Lord Kitchener should come into 
collision with politicians, but we hope this book will 
not be made the occasion of an unseemly wrangle 
over his record, which on the whole was a great and 
glorious one. 


The Coalition victories at Stockport, Camberwell, 
Basingstoke and Northampton, do not show any desire 
on the part of the electors to get rid of the present 
Government. Thank Heaven, Dr. Macnamara has 
saved us from another woman in the House of Com- 
mons, though by the service of a lifetime in the cause 
of the poor Miss Susan Lawrence is a hundred times 
better qualified to sit there than ‘‘ the American 
Viscountess,’’ aseMr. Pemberton Billing called the 
member for Plymouth. 


There seems to be a general feeling, duly reflected 
in the division lobby of the House of Commons, that an 
abnormal mood of irritation and excitement, due to the 
War, is not the time to change the marriage law. Lady 
Astor, speaking from personal experience, told the 
House that women had not been gainers by ‘‘ the free 
and easy ’’ divorce laws of the United States, which 
seems a little ungrateful, and not quite complimentary 
to her present husband. But we agree with her Lady- 
ship that ‘* the world is too loose altogether,’’ and re- 
quires ‘‘ tightening up.’’ No doubt it is the women, 
and particularly the children (about whom too little was 
said), who would suffer most from a relaxation of the 
law. 
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HINTS FOR THE NEW POOR 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


AVING lived long and variously in the world, and 

having been forced by economic pressure into the 
ranks of the New Poor, I have jotted down the follow- 
ing hints for the benefit of my brothers and sisters in 
distress. 

I find that ‘* the war to end war ’’ has merely trans- 
ferred the war from the cities and plains of Flanders 
and France to the cities and plains of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Strikes take the place of shells as 
arguments, and the bombardier is changed into the 
blackmailer. Bitter civil war, the result of twenty 
years of elementary school teaching and Radical 
politics, rages between class and class. I don’t, how- 
ever, advise the New Poor to form a League : there are 
already too many. I counsel each one to sit down and 
count up his enemies, and deal with them individually. 

Brothers and sisters, three hostile armies encircle and 
plunder you: the tradesmen, the doctors, and the 
lawyers. They do not thus act from congenital malice, 
but because they in their turn are driven to forage for 
their food by the sombre masses of hand-workers who 
attack them in the rear. That is the tragedy of the 
situation : we are driven to devour one another by the 
mere pressure of numbers. 

As to the tradesmen, look well to your accounts. Add 
up the figures carefully, even of your bank pass-book. 
Keep your receipts and your returned cheques. For 
the accounts are no longer kept by young men, with 
some knowledge of addition and some small power 
of concentration, but by young ladies, who have neither. 
A new form of rendering tradesmen’s accounts has 
been adopted for the purpose of confusing customers 
Instead of sending in a bill of the old-fashioned sort, 
stating the goods supplied, the dates, and the prices, 
you are now furnished with two parallel columns, 
headed ‘‘ Dr. ”’ and ‘‘ Cr.’’ This form has been bor- 
rowed from the book-keeping of wholesalers and City 
offices, and is familiar to commercial men, but puzzling 
to pre-war housewives. The affectation of business 
methods merely covers the inaccuracy and absent- 
mindedness of the young lady. If you are foolish 
enough to have a running account with, say, Harrods, 
the greatest confusion ensues. For the young lady, 
when she should be concentrating on your pounds of 
tea and yards of ribbon, is thinking—bless her beauty ! 
~-of the pressure of Algy’s hand at the ‘‘ movies ’’ last 
night, or whether Bert will take her to Hampton Court 
on Saturday, or whether she can run to a pair of silk 
stockings before Easter. Maiden meditation of this 
kind is apt to lead to a crossing over of debit and 
credit entries. So look well to your accounts. 

Let us turn to the doctors, kindly, over-driven, un- 
der-paid, victims of the economic war, whom we are 
obliged to reckon as enemies. 
Americans, in the gross, that is: but I am bound to 
admit that they have saved us from the doctors. The 
American patent medicines are the best in the world. 
Except surgical operations, there is not a disease in 
Quain’s Dictionary for which there is not a patent 
medicine, most of them American, some of them 
French, a few English. I don’t say, of course, that a 
patent medicine will cure an incurable disease: not 
even a doctor can do that. But such mitigation as a 
doctor can give you, that the patent medicine will yield 
at a contemptible cost. Some study of advertisements 
and some experiments are necessary, for different 
bodies require different remedies. The first step in the 
exploration is the selection of an intelligent chemist, 
not necessarily the one next door. Having found him 
—don’t quarrel with his prices—the discovery of your 
cure is a cheap amusement. 

I have left to the last the lawyers, that sable throng 
of enemies, who, like the Harpies at the banquet in 
Virgil, souse down and seize their food; 

‘* Diripiuntque dapes, contactuque omnia foedant.’’ 
Women are really helpless in the matter of law; unless 
they happen to have a husband, or brother, or lover, 
who is in the profession, they must put up their hands. 
But, my brethren in distress, | recommend you to change 
an old saw by the insertion of a negative, thus: ‘‘ The 
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Man who is not his own lawyer has a fool for his 
Client.’’ Avoid the Law as you would the gates of 
Hell. If you are unavoidably sucked in, and have an 
average share of brains and courage, be your own 
lawyer. There are a great many good books of law, 
‘ The Law of Libel ’ (for Editors), ‘ The Law of Land- 
lord and Tenant,’ ‘ The Company Consolidation Act,’ 
‘ Benjamin on Sales,’ etc., etc. Never mind your 
solicitor; he is a funk. Appear in Court yourself, and 
state your own case. You will find that the judge and 
the jury (if there is one), will treat you with infinite 
courtesy and attention. And because of your want of 
technical knowledge you will be allowed to say a great 
many things that your counsel would not be able to 
get in. I assume, of course, that you are not a crim- 
inal, and that you have a fairly simple case. If you 
are guilty, or if the case involves a great mass of docu- 
ments or ‘‘ case-law,’’ you must have recourse to 2 
professional advocate. Then I advise you to avoid the 
fashionable counsel, who will get a fee of £2,000 
on his brief, and a refresher of at least £100 a day. 
In an abortive law-suit the other day in Manchester, 
I understand the lawyers swallowed £250,000. Don’t 
believe your solicitor when he tells you that a fashion- 
able counsel carries ‘‘ more weight ’’ with judge and 
jury: it is not true. Choose an intelligent barrister in 
the second or third flight: he will read your papers 
carefully, and when it comes to paying costs, will save 
you thousands. 

I do not notice the wretched band of irregular 
marauders, that hang on the flanks of every retreating 
army, | mean, the domestic servants. Time will deal 
with them; we cannot. They are, no doubt, our sorest 
trial, but they must be left to the market. If the New 
Poor will ponder my advice as given above, they will 
stop at least three leakages in the family budget, and 
will realise how much of their former expenditure was 
conventional. 


THE DOCKERS—AND OTHER 
PEOPLE 


OCKERS have always been considered to be at 

the bottom of the Labour hierarchy. For the 
moment, at any rate, they are at the centre of the in- 
dustrial universe. The recent report of the Court of 
Inquiry over which Lord Shaw presided, raises issues 
which affect every man and woman in this country. 
That report recommends a national minimum wage of 
sixteen shillings a day for all dockers, a wage which 
would at once raise dockers above most semi-skilled 
and many skilled workmen. The immediate cost of 
such a wage is estimated as at least fifteen millions 
sterling per annum, but, as already other trade 
unions are applying for proportionate increases, it is 
impossible to calculate the colossal cost which Lord 
Shaw’s report would involve. Apart from the increase 
of the wages’ bill to shipowners, port authorities, 
wharfingers, warehousemen, merchants, etc., other 
consequences must include a huge increase in port 
dues, transport charges, and the cost of commodities. 
It is as well that the public should realise that these 
must be the effects. 

We confess that Lord Shaw’s report strikes us as 
singularly feeble. In conducting the Inquiry, it is 
true, he avoided the failings of the Sankey Coal Com- 
mission. The proceedings were judicial and dignified. 
But in his report Lord Shaw has out-Sankeyed Mr. Jus- 
tice Sankey. Both learned judges forgot that they 
were dealing with hard realities, and played the réle of 
the Sunday School teacher rather than that of the 
statesman. Mr. Justice Sankey admitted in his re- 


port that ‘‘ the alarming fall in output has convinced 


me that at present everyone is not doing his best,’’ and 
that ‘‘ if the output per man continues to go down, the 
supremacy of this country is in danger ’’; nevertheless, 
he assented to the principal demand of the miners 
(Nationalisation), and was content to say, “‘I rely 
upon the honour of the men’s leaders and of the men 
to achieve ’’’ an increased output of coal. Similarly 
Lord Shaw admits that there has been ‘‘ ca’canny ”’ 


in the docks upon a wholesale scale, that the dockers 
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have been proved guilty of breaking their agreements 
as to a 44 hour week,:that they have resisted the intro- 
duction of labour-saving appliances, and so on; none 
the less, Lord Shaw recommends that their principal 
claim (16s. a day.) shall be granted, and, referring to 
the malpractices of the men, he is content to say, 
‘* There is one answer, and one only, to all such de- 
vices: honesty forbids.’’ This is not statesmanship; 
at best, it is the policy of the ostrich. Hard facts have 
to be faced; they cannot be brushed aside in this airy 
manner. Industrial problems cannot be solved by 
moral lectures. 

The biggest industrial problem at the present day 
is to increase our production. We all want this coun- 
try to become a land “‘ fit for heroes to live in ’’—- 
though some of us dislike to hear these moral plati- 
tudes expressed. But the only way in which this 
country can reach the Ar category, is by hard work 
all round; high wages can only be paid under a more 
efficient system in which every man does his bit. What 
was the evidence produced at the Dockers’ Inquiry ? 
Employer after employer stated that he would willingly 
pay higher wages, if only he could get the output. 
Yet one Liverpool witness declared that he had regular 
work for 700 men per day, and that to secure this 
number he had to have 1,540 men on his books; only 
190 men worked the full 54 days a week; about 15 to 
20 per cent. were satisfied with 3 or 4 days’ work. A 
witness from Hull declared that on the day before he 
gave his evidence, only two dockers were present when 
work nominally stopped at 5 o’clock. _ Several wit- 
nesses told how dockers deliberately slow down in 
order to extend their work into a period of overtime. 
These and kindred practices are admitted in Lord 
Shaw’s report. ‘‘ The Court,’’ says Lord Shaw, “ is 
unwilling to enter upon isolated cases of breach of con- 
tract, however gross. There are, however, breaches 
of contract which most unhappily are of a far wider 
and more general scope; one, a failure to give the con- 
tract time, and the other, a deliberate slowing down of 
work,’’ and so on. If only Lord Shaw had definitely 
linked his recommendation for a 16s. wage with prac- 
tical proposals for securing a fair output, there would 
have been a reasonable chance of both sides accepting 
the whole report. For Mr. Bevin, the docker’s leader, 
was undoubtedly impressed by the proved folly of his 
men and its disastrous consequences. Unhappily, 
however, Lord Shaw has recommended the increased 
wage, and left the other problems with mere expres- 
sions of hope and horror. The result is that the 
dockers are now demanding that the 16s. wage shall be 
paid at once and unconditionally. To do so would be 
the purest folly. It is the duty of the employers to in- 
sist that the new minimum wage shall not be paid until 
practical arrangements are agreed upon that ail 
‘* ca’canny ’’ practices shall cease, and that agree- 
ments shall be observed. The dockers have no right 
to demand to have the jam in Lord Shaw’s recom- 
mendations without swallowing the powder that is in 
his report. We are glad to see that the United Trades 
Association of Liverpool is taking its stand upon this 
point, and we hope that all the port employers will 
follow its example. Higher wages can be paid to 
dockers, but only if on their side the dockers will give 
more efficient and more regular work. 

We all have sympathy with the effort to minimise the 
casual element in dock labour. Lord Shaw reports 
‘‘ that the principle of maintenance of unemployed 
casual labour is approved.’’ This totally ignores the 
realities of the position. One of the greatest obstacles 
to decasualisation has always been the unwillingness of 
the docker himself to be other than a casual worker, 
free to pick his job, and to work or idle as he chooses. 
Dr. Arthur Shadwell has shown this well in his excet- 
lent articles in the Times this week. As Dr. Shad- 
well says, ‘‘ The Majority Report recognizes the de- 
moralizing effect of irregular employment, but ignores 
the irregular character which prefers that employ- 
ment.”’ It is impossible to jump blindly to Utopia in 
the way that Lord Shaw suggests. We all hope that 
the docker will become more and more a better citizen, 
and that the evils of the casual system will gradually 
be got rid of. At present, all the evidence points to 
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the conclusion that the dockers are in fact nowhere near 
the high social level which Mr. Bevin pictured. Their 
standard can only be raised slowly, and it cannot be 
raised at all while the dockers insist upon their unholy 
right to loaf. The first essential is that the docker 
should work more regularly, have higher desires and a 
greater sense of self-help. Merely to pay him at the 
comparatively high rate of 16s. a day, without reforms 
by which he will work better and more regularly, will 
undoubtedly intensify the very evils which Lord Shaw 
rightly condemns. The essential need, therefore, now 
is that the payment of an increased wage shall some- 
how be made conditional upon better output and upon 
a cessation of the practices denounced in Lord Shaw’s 
report. Here is an opportunity for real statesman- 
ship. The employers and the Transport Workers’ 
Federation have now to tackle the problems which 
Lord Shaw avoided. If the employers grant the wage 
without securing the guarantees, the consumer, upon 
whom the burden will fall, will rightly place the blame 
upon them. If the dockers stand out for the 16s. un- 
conditionally, they will have a poor case, and the public 
will not forget that Mr. Robert Williams, Mr. Harry 
Gosling and Mr. Ben Tillett, all dockers’ leaders, have 
signed their names to Lord Shaw's report, which de- 
nounces the present conduct of the dockers. 


THE REFORM OF ENGLISH 


E are often exhorted to attend to ourselves and to 
other people in various capacities, to our health 
and wealth and consciences, to the state of the foreign 
exchanges, and many less intimate concerns, but a 
voice is rarely heard crying that our very speech needs 
attention as much as any. We most of us imagine that 
we have been talking prose all our lives, and regard 
any suggestion of conscious effort in language as so 
much affectation. And affectation, like the frightful 
fiend in Coleridge, does indeed tread close behind the 
reformer of English. A peculiar shiver fell on us some 
years ago when we were urged to substitute for the 
decadent and Romanised word ‘‘ omnibus,’’ and its 
still more illicit and regrettable contraction, the fine 
old Anglo-Saxon expression ‘‘ folk-wain.’’ Even 
William Morris was often frankly affected in the false 
medievalism which he mistook too often for sim- 
plicity. ‘‘ One has an uneasy feeling,’’ says Mr. Ches- 
terton somewhere, ‘‘ that if Morris had had to choose 
another heroine, he would have called her Jehanne.”’ 
So he probably would have done, with the firm convic- 
tion that it was a return to simpler and purer speech. 
But Morris mistook not the need for reform so much 
as the direction which reform ought to take. His 
medievalism was no less a myth than the virtuous and 
untutored savage of the classical economists. We 
cannot return to either, for they never existed. It is 
precisely this danger of reality which the Society for 
Pure English, in spite of its clerical sound, and the sug- 
gestion of the mission-field about its initials, most pur- 
posely and successfully avoids. The distinguished sig- 
natories of the original manifesto, who started in 
almost apostolic paucity, are now like the sands of the 
sea for number, and their sense, as much as_ their 
eminence, is the best guarantee of the movement. 
What then is the position, and the suggested remedy ? 
The English language, uniquely rich in its composite 
source and mingled ancestry, is suffering from a sort of 
coast erosion. Good words are slipping or crumbling 
away: whole strata of expression are buried or over- 
grown; while to set against it we have only uncovered 
a few mudflats of classical terminology, and imported 
some aliens who are never properly at home. Some 
of these tendencies are obvious enough, and only re- 
flect on our own laziness in having allowed them to 
continue their work; others lie deeper beneath the sur- 
face and call for further explanation. In all languages 
there is a constant influx of new words, whether struck 
and stamped to meet a demand, or borrowed from 
abroad in admiration or emergency; similarly at the 
same time there are words which are slowly sickening, 
becoming obsolescent and finally dying altogether, 
whether because they embodied too fine a distinction, or 
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were merely cumbrous, or because the predominance 
of town life and and the pressure of standard forms 
squashed and expelled the honest dialects to which we 
are indebted for some of our richest expressions. And 
here we must differentiate between two sides of the 
society’s activities. They hope to exercise influence 
as it were at both ends, and not only to revive the dying 
word, but to exert a eugenic influence over the birth of 
the new. In a carefully worded circular, as is only 
fitting, they explain and amplify this proposal. But 
one process is far easier than the other; when a word 
is off colour and threatened with extinction, it is ques- 
tionable if any artificial respiration will bring it round. 
It is better perhaps to leave it to what Mr. Pearsall 
Smith in his admirable book on the English Language 
in the Home University series calls the spirit of the 
language—the spirit which enables any Englishman 
for example unerringly to make in ordinary speech that 
finest of all distinctions between the words ‘“‘ ride ’’ 
and ‘‘ drive ’’—to do what it can, if it sees fit. But 
with new words the case is different. Here instructed 
opinion, radiated from a small centre, can do a great 
deal. Take as an illustration our attitude towards 
foreign words. The tendency—it is nothing more than 
an ignorant fashion—is to print them in italics and to 
refuse to adopt them into the English family. This is 
quite wrong, and only a source of weakness to the 
language. When these aliens come to us, we must 
scrutinize their passports no doubt, but not deny them 
naturalisation, if they have useful work to do. This 
is not, indeed, always the case; and frequently a pre- 
tentious classical word should be ousted in favour of 
the simpler English already in existence. There is no 
need for the slang ‘‘ materialise ’’ which now flourishes 
everywhere like a weed. It is the same with many 
other forces at work to impoverish and disintegrate 
our language; error and pedantry have gradually be- 
come crystallised into ‘‘ correctness ’’ and fashion. 

These contentions may be admitted, but what is the 
remedy? It is difficult ground certainly; England has 
always been resolutely opposed to the idea of an 
Academy, and a movement of this kind has usually had 
to flit ‘‘ vivu’ per ora virum.’’ This is exactly the prin- 
ciple on which it is hoped that the conscious reform 
of English will progress, by the active and individual 
leaven of a few interested men, which will gradually 
penetrate a far wider mass. 

We have no space to examine in detail a brilliant and 
original pamphlet issued by the Poet Laureate under 
the auspices of the S.P.E., on the subject of English 
Homophones. It touches on the wider questions of 
the claims of the ‘‘ Southern Dialect ’’ to repre- 
sentative of English as a whole, and the problem of 
phonetic education in schools. But here and now it 
must suffice to say generally that with the help of such 
contributions the society may well attain the reputation 
and dimensions necessary to its success. 


DIE MEISTERSINGER 


IR THOMAS BEECHAM has well earned the re- 

ward which usually awaits him who has the courage 
to perform the obvious. The musical public have long 
wanted to hear ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ again, and we have 
long wondered why someone did not undertake to give 
it them, especially as the London musical public is at 
present in that happy condition of amateurs just 
awakening to the merits of the classics which makes 
them almost indifferent to the quality of the perform- 
ances given so long as the really big things do some- 
how get themselves presented. Perhaps that last 
chorus in praise of the Holy German Art which is to 
take the place of the Holy German Empire, tended to 
delay the revival, coupled with the circumstance that it 
is very difficult to disguise the fact that ‘ Die Meister- 
singer’ is a German product to the marrow of its 
German bones. ‘ Parsifal’ is Christian and ‘ Tann- 
hauser’ is cosmopolitan (even the French are fond of 
‘Tannhauser’). But ‘ Die Meistersinger’ is German ; 
the voice of Germany unspoiled by Prussian bureau- 
cracy; romantic, sturdy, familiar and wise; impressing 
the world with an intellectual gesture peculiarly her 
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own, a gesture undeniably vast and powerful, though 
at times a little vague and clumsy; a dreaming, think- 
ing, singing Germany ; thickset, industrious and home- 
spun, but reaching high for its beauty and probing deep 
for its philosophy; the Germany of whom Wagner’s 
Sachs is the triumphant expression, cobbling his shoes 
and haunted by a master-song. 

Upon the peculiar German quality of ‘ Die Meister- 
singer’ we do not, however, propose to dwell. The 
subject is too painful and too harshly recalls the savage 
ironies of the late war. After all, the German quality 
of the opera is only the necessary consequence of a 
quality more comprehensive, the quality whereby this 
opera will rank immortally as one of the supreme and 
vital utterances of the human spirit in all ages. The 
quality is difficult to describe, as are all the qualities 
which find expression in music. To find its counter- 
part in literature we should go unhesitat‘ngly to Balzac. 
Only from Balzac do we derive the same sense of the 
immediacy and strong pressure upon us of everyday 
existence. Wagner in the music of this opera escapes 
entirely from the subjective emotions with which he is 
usually inspired. He emerges from the world of legend 
and parable where he lords it after his own heart. He 
ceases to be seriously preoccupied with the mysteries 
and distresses of his own being. He takes up the pen 
in a light mood, and allows himself to look at life as a 
pageant, to feel its objective reality, its independent 
vitality and magnificence. In this mood he composes a 
tremendous song of everyday life, of life as actual as a 
Lord Mayor’s Show, as normal as the true love of any 
two sweethearts in Kensington or Hackney, as imme- 
diately alive as the horseplay of urchins on a suburban 
common. It is a song of the commonplace, in 
which the commonplace is glorified, not by any 
transcendentalising or refining of it till it be- 
comes something remote and beyond the reach of 
ordinary folk, but by giving it a true, simple and imme- 
diate utterance, and thereby making it beautiful. 
There is not a thought or a feeling of Sachs, or Eva, or 
Walther, which cannot be shared by any fully deve- 
loped human being; these thoughts and feelings have 
the beauty which belongs to normal life, when we are 
most aware of it and open to its influence. We have 
all of us sat under the trees with Sachs, or read the big 
book with him; we have sat in the shadow with Walther 
and Eva; we have followed our elders (but that, alas! 
was some little time ago) as the apprentices follow the 
burgomasters; we have been sensible of the importance 
and dignity of our own daily affairs; we have aspired to 
be masters in our craft and borne a part in worldly 
rivalries and disputations. If we have never done any 
of these things, as they are done and sung about in 
‘ Die Meistersinger,’ we have not lived at all, as life 
is lived in the everyday world. _ For this is the life of 
Everyman, his secular, week-day life of trade and 
courtship, of the day’s work and a pause for reflection 
when the work is done. It is the song of mankind as 
a burgher and a householder, the member of a com- 
munity, the follower of a trade or profession. Here 
are no profundities or subtleties, but the life of the 
world, with its scents and sounds, its urgent simplici- 
ties, its social pageantry, presented objectively and 
breaking in upon us with that same sense of inevitable 
reality and truth which we feel in presence of the 
Comédie Humaine.’ 

Wagner here has done magnificently one of the 
things most difficult and rare in the world’s art. To 
immortalise the normal life of everyday, to express 
beautifully the general extent and pressure of life’s 
reality, to catch the broad effects of the human page- 
ant, is a task to which the artist is too seldom per- 
suaded. Wagner was urged towards it only in a mood 
of relaxation; his greatest opera is paradoxically the 
one which was least seriously undertaken, which was 
offered almost as a jest or a parody of his more serious 
pre-occupations. It was precisely this mood of re- 


laxation which opened his mind to influences from with- 
out, and corrected for a moment his personal egoism. 
The fact that his burgomasters are almost a joke, that 
he presents them as from the outside, and emphasizes 
their general humanity with a touch almost of carica- 
ture, gives them an independence and an_ objective 
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reality too seldom achjeved by the greatest dramatists. 
Wagner’s title of musical dramatist must, indeed, be 
based on this opera, if it is to be really allowed. 
‘ Parsifal’’ or ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ may no more be 
regarded as dramas than the ‘ Confessions’ of St. 
Augustine, or ‘ The Song of Solomon.’ 

The characteristics of ‘ Die Meistersinger’ which 
we have here tried to indicate, cover the form as well 
as the substance of the opera. Wagner, ceasing to be 
pre-occupied with himself, ceases also to be pre-occu- 
pied with his special theories of musical dramaturgy. 
Though the opera is in part an actual discussion of 
musical esthetics, the author has, strangely enough, in 
the writing of it forgotten his usual pre-occupations 
with musical doctrine. He writes a Prelude where for 
once musical ideas are paramount and follow from 
start to finish a strictly musical progress of their own, 
independent of a dramatic programme or a literary 
significance. In this Prelude, Wagner’s musical spirit 
breaks loose. It is untrammelled, and diverts itself 
after its own devices. The result is a purely musical 
utterance unequalled in his own works, and to be num- 
bered among the first half-dozen musical masterpieces 
of the world. In the opera itself he allows his people 
to sing songs in defiance of all those Wagnerian con- 
ventions which often tend to reduce their vocal con- 
tributions to a series of cries or barkings punctuating 
the music of the orchestra. He even allows his people 
to sing a quartet after the barbarous fashion of Mozart. 
Wagner, in fact, in ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ almost en- 
tirely forgets himself and his theories. He shows us 
a spirit and a style of contemplative and smiling crea- 
tion as instinctive as nature and as broad as 
humanity. 

‘Die Meistersinger’ will for this reason stand 
‘ eventually as Wagner’s most permanent achievement. 
It is independent of all fashions of thought and method. 
It must stand always as a supreme expression of the 
pride of life, of the energy and beauty of normal exist- 
ence. It is innocent of philosophy and unfettered by 
doctrine. It is a standing proof that the artist, like 
the individual, when he loses himself upon earth, is 
most likely to find himself among the immortals. 


THE MILK OF HUMAN KINDNESS 


By TRAVELLER. 


WAS recently travelling in Italy, and at the 

moment of the little scene which follows, I was a 
passenger in a workmen’s train which was taking the 
employees of the factories and workshops of Spezia to 
their homes in the country. Being a student of social 
conditions, | kept my eyes and ears open: I had also 
provided myself with all the Socialist literature I had 
been able to obtain at the Spezia bookstall. 

From a conversational point of view, the journey was 
disappointing. Housewives crowded my _ compart- 
ment, and the price of butter and of sugar (those ab- 
sorbing and world-wide topics) were the only subjects 
we discussed. But the newspapers I had bought were 
exciting enough in all conscience. In no other country 
in the world is the case for Labour so vividly presented 
as in Italy. ‘‘ The power of the proletariat and the 
world-inheritance of Labour,’’ I read, ‘‘ could no 
longer be delayed.’’ Something must be done about 
it at once. 
couldn’t stop reading about it, even in the tunnels, but 
stood up, holding the paper to the flickering light in our 
carriage. According to the Avanti, the cataclysm of 
capital might arrive at any moment and the apotheosis 
of the down-trodden wage-slave become an accom- 
plished fact. 

The wage-slaves in my carriage, however, seemed 
quite calm about it, but perhaps they had not read the 
Avanti. 

We pulled up, with the usual jerk, at a wayside 
station near the town of Aulla. For five, ten, fifteen 
minutes we waited, while the dusk gathered and closed 
in on us. 

Then we began to get restless. 

‘‘ Why don’t we go on?’’ cried some passengers 
at the rear of the train, swarming out of their carriages 
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—‘* We are poor working-men, corpo di Bacco, and 
we want to get home to our supper.”’ 

The station-master—who had long black hair and 
crimson gills to match his crimson hat—explained that 
we could not go on because the Prince of Montenegro 
was passing through in a special train. 

‘“* Then the Prince must wait,’’ cried the proletariat. 
** We have been working all day while he was idling, 
santo Dio!”’ 

But the station-master could not send the train on 
against the signals. 

‘* What can I do? ”’ he asked the mob, who had by 
this time surrounded his office. ‘‘ What do you want 
me to do? ”’ 

‘* We want supper,’’ answered the mob. 

** 1 deplore the delay,’’ said the station-master. ‘‘ J 
apologise for it. I am a Socialist, like yourselves. | 
will write to the papers. Such scandals must cease.”’ 

‘* Boo!’ bellowed the crowd, with one voice, and 
that voice a hungry lion’s. 

Then the station-master behaved foolishly. 
to bolt. 

He was seized. He was kicked. He was shaken. 
The windows of his office were broken, and he was 
forced to stand on a chair, to justify the ridiculous 
régime of which he had the misfortune to be a repre- 
sentative, whereby Princes passed by in comfort, while 
the great proletariat hungered for its home. 

‘* My friends, my dear friends, I didn’t frame the 
time-tables ! ’’ 

‘* You stopped the train,’’ growled the proletariat. 

‘* Yes, and. you will stop the Prince of Montenegro 
if I send you on,’’ answered the station-master. ‘‘Then 
there will be a collision and you will all be killed.’ 

** We'll kill you first,’ growled a savage-looking 
youth, seizing him by the back hair. 

At this juncture, I put some bank-notes in the lining 
of my waistcoat, and removed a rather plutocratic tie- 
pin. Having thus camouflaged the marks of the 
capitalistic beast, I joined the outskirts of the crowd, 
and watched the scene dispassionately. 

The station-master asked for mercy. He was a true 
comrade: surely he would not have to appeal to the 
Great Proletariat in vain? But alas for human broth- 
erhood, he did appeal in vain. His voice grew muffled 
in that surge of angry men. He was down now, and 
lost to view. Perhaps, I thought, this was the begin- 
ning of the end, even as the Socialist papers had said. 
This day, this hour, this minute might be big with fate. 
The mass-instinct might rise in its might and spread 
revolution through all the land! This scene might 
herald the rising of the Soviet star that the new Kings 
of the East were so eagerly awaiting. 

But no! Before the station-master was quite killed, 
our engine began to whistle, and the blocking train 
was signalled. 

That distracted the attention of the crowd. In 
another moment the Prince of Montenegro was pleased 
to pass. 

And instantly the mob changed its mood. From 
being as cruel as a child, it became as charming as a 
child can be. Somebody patted the station-master on 
the back and said it would all be the same a hundred 
years hence, somebody else picked up his crimson hat 
from a dustbin, and gave it to him, and a hefty navvy 
kissed him on both cheeks. 

We all became good-humoured again, and dispersed 
cheerfully to our carriages. There was still some hope 
for the world after all, now that we were no longer 
baulked of our supper. : 

As our train jerked and jolted away, I realised dimly 
the feelings of the station-master. It had been no fault 
of his, that he had had to keep Labour from its café-au- 
lait. But the results had been deplorable. There he 
stood, a disgruntled figure, brushing his crimson hat 
and panting. His eyes had a scared look, like that of 
some shy creature in the presence of an incredible and 
brutal monster. And, indeed, he had cause to feel 
startled, and indeed, he had cause to pant, for he had 
been in the presence of the Great Proletariat. A name 
that had been only a name for him, albeit a name to 
conjure with, had suddenly become incarnate, an¢ 
knocked him down. 


He tried 
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HEINE’S LAST SONG. 

Life’s a blonde of whom I’m tired 
(Being fair is just a knack; 
Women learn to be desired 

By a Jew—who answers back) : 


Blonde, oh blonde, ye lost princesses, 
With the shadow in your eyes, 
As of bodiless caresses, 

Known ere birth in Paradise. 


Little ears of alabaster, 
Where like ocean in a shell, 
Gentle murmurs drown the vaster 
Voice of rapture, or of Hell. 


Tender bodies, ah, too tender, 
To be given or be lent, 
Unto love the money-lender, 
Vho demands his cent. per cent. 


Thus you took a man and tricked him, 

_ Blonde princesses, to a will 

In your favour, but the victim 
Cheats you with a codicil. 


All I had, you thought, was given : 
Heart and song—but you were wrong; 
In a poet’s secret heaven, 
There is always one last song. 


Even he is half afraid of, 
Even he but hears in part, 
For the stuff that it is made of, 
Ladies, is the poet’s heart. 


Not for you, oh blonde princesses, 
Is that final tune, but I 

Sing it drowning in the tresses, 
Of a darker Lorelei. 


For her hair than yours is stranger; 
Wilder lights are lost in hers, 

Where the heart’s immortal danger, 
That you canot know of, stirs. 


Blonde princesses, it is over; 

Blonde asks all, gives nothing back. 
You must find another lover, 

For the poet chooses black. 


Where death’s raven marriage blossom 
Falls in clouds about her breast, 
On his dark beloved’s bosom, 
Heinrich Heine is at rest. 
H. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ALBANIA. 


Sir,—Your correspondent who shelters himself be- 
hind Serb statements and anonymity, has replied at 
great length to my letter. As his statements are based 
on information derived from the Serbs and not upon his 
own experience or from Albanian sources, they have no 
weight with me. 1! have no doubt he can produce 
dozens of Serb officers ready to swear that the whole 
of Albania wishes to be annexed by Jugo-Slavia. He 
quotes my statement that Serb and Montenegrin offi- 
cers in the war of 1912-13, told me that severe meas- 
ures would be used against recalcitrant Albanians and 
says, ‘‘ Of course these officers who poured out these 
confidences were not subalterns, were perfectly sober 
and were not pulling Miss Durham’s leg.’’ During 
the greater part of the war I was at Podgoritza living 
in the inn at which a numerous and ever changing 
stream of Montenegrin officers, soldiers, officials and 
latterly Serb officers dined and supped. Also Russian 
Red Cross men, volunteer doctors, etc., etc. Usually 
about thirty of us at table. Talk ran almost exclu- 
sively on the war, as was natural. The writer of the 
letter implies that Serb and Montenegrin officers are 
usually drunk. He speaks of course from his own ex- 
perience. As a matter of fact, however, the company 
at table were sober. Their strongly expressed intention 
was the complete extirpation of Albanian nationality. 

They denied the existence of the Albanian race. They 
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discussed freely the steps taken and to be taken. One 
of the Petrovitches declared that in two years no one 
would dare speak ‘‘ that dirty language ”’ (prljav jezik) 
in any annexed district. The Serb newspaper Piemoni 
advocated the destruction of Scutari to punish it for 
having dared to resist. 1 heard the details of the 
massacre at Ljuma given by a Serb officer who des- 
cribed the bayoneting of the women and children and 
the company justified it because ‘‘ women bear men.”’ 
General Yanko Vukotitch’s secretary told me with 
pride about the massacres at Rugova and to my re- 
monstrances said, ‘‘ But they are not human beings. 
They are wild beasts. We have done well to exter- 
minate them.’’ Moreover before the war was declared, 
Prince Danilo of Montenegro told a friend of mine, an 
Englishman, ‘‘ We have sworn to exterminate them.’’ 

Working as I did in the hospitals, I heard from the 
patients many details as to the atrocities which were 
being committed on the Albanian populations. The 
Russian Red Cross men and also a Czech doctor ap- 
proved of the doings. They agreed with the Serbs 
and Montenegrins that the whole of the annexed dis- 
tricts were to be forcibly Slavized. Petar Plamenatz 
who was appointed by the Montenegrins to be governor 
of Scutari and who arranged the terms of its cession 
with Essad Pasha, told me that ‘* no mercy would be 
shown to any Albanians who resisted,’’ and asked me 
to tell the Albanian mountaineers. 

As for the writer of the letter’s explanation of the 
bombarding at Gusinje, my information comes from the 
Englishman who was with Captain Brodie and from the 
English doctor who examined the refugees, both of 
whom are more reliable than his Serb informants. The 
writer seems to admire the fact that Captain Brodie 
was ‘‘ captured without bloodshed.’’ Surely even he 
would not expect the Serbs to fire on an English offi- 
cer? For it is owing very largely to England that 
Serbia exists at all. 

Possibly, however, they were not ‘* perfectly 
sober,’’ for a rifle ball fired up through the floor, tore 
the coat of my informant and blood was very near in- 
deed being shed. I repeat that the writer is mistaken 
in stating that the Albanians of Gusinje were Catholics. 
They were all Moslems. 

The Albanians were the original owners of the dis- 
puted districts. The Serbs do not appear in the Pen- 
insula till the qth century A.D., and not in large num- 
bers till the 7th century. The Albanians have con- 
stantly striven to evict them and would probably have 
succeeded in doing so had not the Serbs had the assist- 
ance of ‘the English, French, Russians, Italians and 
Greeks. By the victory of the Allied forces all South 
Slav lands have been united and liberated. It is surely 
not asking too much to ask the Jugo-Slavs now to re- 
spect the national aspirations of their neighbours and 
to allow them enough land on which to develop on their 
own lines. 

M. E. DurHam. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 3rd inst., I see a letter 
from a correspondent on ‘‘ The Jugo-Slavs and 
Albania,’’ in which he speaks of the Gusinje massacre 
of February, 1919, and the subsequent capture of a 
British officer. 

I was myself at Scutari at the time; I saw personally 
over 2,000 Albanian refugees from Gusinje and inter- 
viewed a large number. 

The Jugo-Slav forces were armed with six field guns, 
Mill’s bombs, grenades, etc., and greatly out-numbered 
the Albanian menfolk. It was not a battle, but a 
massacre, winding up with bonfires of little children 
roasted alive, outraging of all women and bombing in 
the houses of the old and sick. 

The British officer who went up to investigate was, 
temporarily, in charge of the British Military Mission 
to Albania and Montenegro and was well known to the 
Montenegrin Government. ; 

He and his soldier servant and interpreter and guides 
were surrounded and disarmed at Gusinje. .He was 


treated with gross indignity, his soldier servant shot at 

“(I myself saw the man’s tunic with the bullet hole 
through it), the interpreter imprisoned for months, and 
the Albanian guides shot. 
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Ultimately the Belgrade Government apologised to 
the British Minister, but did not allege the explanation 
which your correspondent now puts forward. 

I may add that I was living in Scutari with the 
British officer and saw him again after his return from 
Salonika, whither the Serbs had deported him. 

If then this portion of your correspondent’s letter is 
a fair sample of his accuracy and veracity, I am driven 
to regard the rest of it, which deals with facts of which 
I lack personal knowledge, with a degree of suspicion 
difficult to express in courteous terms. 

Propaganda is doubtless admirable, but to be suc- 
cessful it must, at any rate, contain a basis of truth. 


THE WAGES OF HUMANITY. 


Sir,—Mr. Ryder takes too pessimistic a view of the 
political situation, though it behoves all who value true 
liberty to be up and doing. We should remember that 
the bulk of the community never are, and never will be, 
politicians. They are simply citizens who wish to live 
their own lives in their own way, and so long as they 
are not interfered with, they are content; but at times 
of crisis some of the apathetic realise that the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. 

The theory of political socialism can never hold in 
any community for any considerable period. It failed 
utterly when it was led by Robert Owen, a genius for 
organisation. Where Robert Owen failed, the Tilletts 
will not succeed. If the political Socialists ever had 
an opportunity of proving that Collectivism is sound, 
it was when municipal kitchens were introduced, during 
the war. So great has been the failure that all these 
kitchens are now abandoned, and Individualism, in this 
regard, has regained its own. 

Things are bad, undoubtedly, and for years the 
house-owner has been robbed for the supposed benefit 
of the tenant. I say ‘‘ supposed,’’ because the result 
of wrong-doing can never be real gain. Even the 
politicians have come to admit that the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts have been unjust to the small house-owner. 
The public statements to this effect are evidence of an 
opportunism of a most immoral character. In plain 
English this is a limitation of the Eighth Command- 
ment, making theft permissible, except where the pro- 
perty owned is small. 

MarK H. Jupce. 


OPENING OF KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


Sir,—I am glad to see the support you give to the 
complaint about the absurd closing hours for Kensing- 
ton Gardens. 

As a dweller on Campden Hill, my shortest way to 
walk home is through the Gardens, and the most 
pleasant. Yet owing to the early winter closing, one 
has to tramp the pavements of the Kensington Road 
and go round by Church Street. 

Hyde Park is open (I believe) to midnight, all the 
year round. Why then not the Gardens? 

As regards immorality in the Parks, I am of course 
unable to say what the Vigilance Committees have 
seen. But my own experience is this: 

During part of the war my only time for exercise was 
after dinner. And scores of times I have walked in 
every part of Hyde Park, round the paths, and across 
the grass, and although I have seen hundreds of 
couples lying about in every direction, I have never 
seen any act of indecency, or anything to complain of. 

C. J]. MARKHAM, 
Brig.-Genl. 


TUBS v. BATHS. 


Sir,—Your note on ‘‘ The long cherished British 
tradition of daily baths ’’ contains a glaring fallacy. 
You say, ‘‘ There are very many English country 
houses with no bath-rooms, the occupiers contenting 
themselves with splashing in a pannikin. Even in 
more luxurious establishments there is generally not 
more than one bath-room to ten people. It is the 
Americans who are cleaner than the British as a na- 
tion, who demand a bath-room to every bed-room.’’ 
To argue that the Americans are cleaner than the 
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British because they insist upon more bath-rooms is 
as false as to argue that the child who possesses most 
toys is the happiest. The test in each case is surely 
not the number of bath-rooms or toys possessed, but 
the way in which they are used. 

Dr. A. E. Shipley, in ‘ The Voyage of a Vice-Chan- 
cellor,’ describing the tour of the British University 
Mission in the United States in the autumn of 1918, re- 
prints the article with which The .New Orleans Item 
heralded the arrival of the Mission at Tulane. Among 
the headlines of this article is the following: ‘‘ Tub- 
bing is part of Britishers’ preliminaries for tour of 
City,’’ and considerable prominence is given to the 
fact that before visiting the University the Britishers 
‘* indulged in a ‘ tubbing,’ which constitutes as much 
of British formality as any of their other national 
customs.”’ 

Now, Sir, if ‘‘ tubbing ”’ is a national custom of the 
Britisher to which an American newspaper thinks it 
worth while to draw attention in the violent headlines 
of the national press, it may be inferred that ‘‘ tub- 
bing ’’ is not a national custom in America. More- 
over, the Mission consisted very largely of University 
residents; and at Cambridge at any rate the facilities 
for ‘‘ tubbing ’’ would be inadequate for a Pathan. 


_ We may have nothing better than pannikins to splash 


in, but we do splash. 
One WHo SPLASHES. 


[We did not say that tubbing was not now the na- 
tional custom, but that it was of quite recent adoption. 
As for cleanliness, the big American bath is incompar- 
ably superior to the pannikin of cold water.—Ep. S.R] 


JOHN BULL AND UNCLE SAM. 


Sir,—May I entreat you, and through you, if pos- 
sible, your readers, to believe that there is in this 
country a great body of people who do not share in the 
ill-feeling toward Great Britain of which much men- 
tion has lately been made in your columns? They 
feel, as I do, deeply distressed by the idea that insults 
should be offered, and ingratitude shown, to England, 
even if only by a noisy few, who may not represent the 
masses, and who certainly do not represent that num- 
erous class of thinking and cultured persons in the 
Eastern States who have been taught from their child- 
hood to love English literature and English places. 
Such persons realize that but for England and her 
fleet, the Germans would have had their vile hands 
upon us. We who love the Old South, indeed, can but 
smile grimly at all this cant of ‘‘ self determination ’’; 
that right was taken from us in 1865 by fire and sword. 
Our liberties are mostly gone. But liberty is not the 
greatest thing in the world. Friendship and kindli- 
ness are greater; let us never cease to promote them 
between England and America; and yet I acknowledge 
this to be difficult, while the so-called ‘‘ representative’’ 
government of this country continues to give such pro- 
vocation to other nations. 

ELLEN CopRINGTON BLAIR. 

Richmond, Va., U.S.A. 


AN AMERICAN ON AMERICA. 


Sir,—I have just read a letter published by you on 
page 185 of your February 21st issue, entitled, © An 
American on America.’ 

Frankly, I am at a loss to understand why a periodi- 
cal of the standing of the Review would give space to 
such a communication. : 

We are all privileged to express our opinions, and 
broad-minded readers will welcome facts on all sides 
of all problems. The writer of this letter, however, 
does not put his thoughts in the form of personal 
opinions, but states them as alleged facts. 

You have mis-classed him in your heading when you 
designate him as an American. He is not an American 
and probably never will be, because he has not even 
an elemental appreciation of what America Is. His 
description of the Government of the United States, the 
social conditions in America, the attitude of America 
towards immigrants is a clear fabrication of utter and 
absolute falsehood. In his entire letter there is not 
the tiniest thread of truth. 
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1 can hardly see the profit of publishing a communi- 
cation which is intended to mislead the reader. 
A. C. Mack, 
The Literary Digest, New York. 


THE GOLDEN BALLOT EXPENSES. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a paragraph 
in the SarurDAy Review, dated the 3rd April. Will 
you allow me to state that the accounts for the Golden 
Ballot have been audited from the very beginning by 
Messrs. Edward Moore & Sons, of 3, Crosby Square, 
E.C.? A balance-sheet will be printed as soon as the 
Golden Ballot is finally wound up, but the expenses 
up to date work out at only seven per cent., which is 
considerably less than the limit fixed under the War 
Registration Act of 1916—an Act drafted four years 
ago, since when the cost of advertising, labour, etc., 
has doubled, and in some cases trebled. 

| think these facts speak for themselves. 

Hitpa Leye. 


EDWARD DE VERE AND SHAKESPEARE. 


Sir,—It is almost as unbecoming to notice an_ ill- 
natured anonymous attack as to make one. My re- 
gret, therefore, that the gentleman who reviewed my 
work ‘ Shakespeare Identified’ in these columns on 
March the 27th, did not sign his name, would probably 
be shared by most of the readers. I am entitled, at 
any rate, to indicate typical instances of misrepresenta- 
tion. 

In dealing with ‘‘ Shakespeare’s ’’ probable inven- 
tion of the name ‘‘ Boyet ’’ from ‘‘ Knyvet,’’ the re- 
viewer derides the etymological connection, and states 
that ‘‘ English proper names, as any beginner in ety- 
mology knows, are frequently not obvious.’’ The 
writer's mind is evidently confused. It is not the 
origin of ‘‘ Knyvet’’ that is in question, but the 
origin of ‘‘ Boyet’’; and this, if we suppose Shake- 
speare to have invented the name, involves nothing re- 
condite and archeological. Surely he does not main- 
tain that, before making an etymological pun, Shake- 
speare would investigate the remote origins of the word 
he played upon. ‘‘ Twenty years’ study ’’ has evi- 
dently not enabled the critic to catch the dramatist’s 
sense of humour. 

! am bound, however, to protest, with much more 
seriousness, against his misrepresentation of my re- 
ference to Andrew Lang. My ‘‘ rebuke to Andrew 
Lang and (my) reference to Scott’s verbosity are curi- 
ous specimens,’’ he avers, ‘‘ of impertinence.”’ 

This, then, is all I say on these matters: ‘‘ Andrew 
Lang, in his posthumously published work on Shake- 
speare and the Great Unknown, finds an argument in 
favour of the rapidity of Shakespearean production in 
a comparison with the literary output of Scott. He 
ought, rather, to have found in Scott a warning ex- 
ample of the consequences of rapid writing; and, by 
contrast with Scott’s verbosity, have found in Shake- 
speare’s compression a clear evidence of the latter's 
careful and persistent elaboration of his lines.’’ 

Difference of opinion is quite consistent with the 
highest regard; and if there is the slightest trace of per- 
sonal disrespect towards Andrew Lang in the above 
passage, I shall be only too eager to expunge every 
word of it. 

I can, however, desire nothing better for securing 
a right consideration of the claims I am making on be- 
half of Edward de Vere, than that the public should 
weigh well the terms and the spirit of this attack. 

J. THomas Looney. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Sir,—Your reviewer’s reference to Renan on Marcus 
Aurelius, calls to mind another passage of his, con- 
cerned with the valuation of Christian ethics recently 
touched upon in your columns. 

He says, “*. Marcus Aurelius and his noble 
teachers have had no permanent influence on the world. 
Marcus Aurelius left behind him delightful books, an 
execrable son, and a decaying nation. 

Jesus remains an inexhaustible principle of moral 
regeneration for humanity ”’ 

T. F, BisHop. 
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Naval Operations. Vol. |. (Text and Maps). By Sir 
Julian S. Corbett. Longmans. 17s. 6d. net. 


HIS excellent account of the naval side of the Great 

War down to the battle of the Falklands is based on 
official documents, with the result that might have been 
expected. Though the Admiralty expressly disclaim 
any responsibility for Sir Julian Corbett’s presentation 
of the facts, none the less he has a leaning to their side. 
In the nature of things it must be so. When a biogra- 
pher, who has been entrusted with family papers, comes 
across a dark passage in his subject’s career, he will 
not, if he is an honest man, suppress it altogether, but 
he will place it in the most favourable light possible. 
Frank dissections of character like Purcell’s ‘ Life of 
Cardinal Manning’ are rare, and therefore refreshing. 
Sir Julian does not exclude damaging admissions ; he is 
much too truthful for that, but he leaves them at face 
value, so to speak. His reticence with regard to Ad- 
miralty shortcomings stands in amazing contrast with 
his outspokenness when he can get home on the War 
Office. He trounces as it deserves, for example, the 
refusal of that department to concur in the destruction 
of the mole and harbour works at Zeebrugge. The 
ide» was, of course, that the Germans would be forced 
back from the sea, in which case Zeebrugge would be 
required as a port of re-entry. The boot, unfortu- 
nately, was on the other leg; and time, as Sir Julian 
well remarks, was to show the evil consequences of 
leaving the harbour intact. 

The chief merit of Sir Julian Corbett’s volume con- 
sists in its exposition of the interplay of naval and 
military considerations. Until we have firmly grasped 
it, the part played by the Admiralty is but imperfectly 
understood. To make his points clear, the author takes 
rather short flights, and his readers may sometimes feel 
disconcerted by the jerks that transport them from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Cameroons expedi- 
tion to the hunt after the Emden. But, as books can- 
not be printed in eight or nine parallel columns, a pre- 
sentation of the facts in the Neapolitan ice style is an 
inevitability. Near home, at any rate, we get a good 
broad survey of the board of circumstance on which the 
Admiralty had to move its pieces about. The rapidity 
of the German advance cn land was clearly calculated 
to throw out the most circumspect calculations. It 
rendered useless such a well-planned affair as Sir George 
Aston’s occupation of Ostend with the Royal Marine 
Brigade. There came before long Sir’ John French’s 
tremendous decision to shift his base from Le Havre to 
St. Nazaire on the Loire, which meant the modifying 
of the naval distributions. Besides the convoy for the 
overseas troops strained resources to the uttermost, 
especially when the demands of democratic Govern- 
ments whose zeal was not according to knowledge, 
additionally perplexed a situation that was already 
serious enough. The feelings of the Admirals on the 
various stations when they found one of their ships 
detailed for one purpose and another for another cannot 
have been philosophic. As for Whitehall, it was re- 
duced to those ‘‘altered schemes”’ of which we read 
so much in Sir Julian’s pages, and which resolve them- 
selves into a confession that there was a formidable 
shortage in several classes, notably the cruiser class. 
When the neglect of Lord Beresford’s warnings 1s re- 
membered, the wonder must be, not that the Emden, 
Karlsruhe and Co. disported themselves for so many 
anxious weeks, but that they did not keep the seas for 
a good time longer. : 

No nation ever emerged from a naval war without a 
mishap or two, however marked its superiority over the 
enemy may have been. In his first volume Sir Julian 
has to chronicle two; the escape of the Goeben and 
Breslau to Constantinople and the battle of Coronel. 
He might have been compelled to register a third, if 
one or more German submarines had got within the 
open anchorage at Scapa Flow, and sent some of our 
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first-class battleships down to that bottom on which 
the German Grand Fleet is lying now. ‘‘When war 
broke out,’’ we are demurely told, ‘‘Scapa, except for 
the local territorial artillery’’—exquisitely humorous 
touch !—‘*‘ was without defences of any kind.’’ It ap- 
pears that the estimates for defending the base ‘‘owing 
to its numerous entrances, were found to be so great 
as to raise a doubt whether the work was worth the 
cost.’’ The Commander-in-Chief and Sir Percy Scott, 
who went up to see him and wondered where they 
would both be next morning, have used expressions 
about Scapa of a good deal less restraint, but ther it is 
difficult to be dispassionate, after you have been hourly 
expecting the thud of a torpedo amidships. Spared, 
however, the necessity of describing a disaster in the 
North Sea, Sir Julian Corbett proceeds to deal agree- 
ably, if superficially, with the blunder in the Mediterra- 
nean and the doom of Admiral Cradock. He hand- 
somely acquits Sir Berkeley Milne of any slackness 
when the Goeben slipped away and up the Dardanelles. 
The Admiral was not a free agent, since he had been 
told that his first task was to assist the French in the 
transport of the African army. The order was natural 
enough, but it had very regrettable consequences, and 
it is left at that. In the same spirit poor Cradock is 
represented as the victim of various natural, but regret- 
table contingencies. He construed his instructions as 
meaning that he must attack, and feared that his force 
was not strong enough for the purpose; besides, he was 
hampered by the slow Canopus. New instructions 
were sent out, involving a totally different plan, but it 
is doubtful if the telegram ever reached him. _ Still 
thinking himself bound to ‘‘seek out the enemy and 
destroy him,’’ Cradock remained to be hopelessly out- 
gunned by Von Spee, and Mr. Balfour pronounced an 
affecting eulogy on the unveiling of his memorial in 
York Minster. It is all rather vague. 

After the battle of Coronel, Von Spee could have 
played the mischief in several parts of the world. He 
might have appeared off the Cape; lent a hand to the 
insurgent Boers, and ruined the expedition to German 
East Africa. Or he might have made the Cameroons 
his objective, and checkmated us there. Again, he 
might have steamed north to attack Canadian territory 
or Japanese trade, or to come through the Panama 
Canal, and release the armed liners in New York. In- 
stead he remained inactive, thinking apparently that 
Germany would soon be triumphant in Europe. He 
allowed therefore a net to be flung over the waters, and 
how cunningly contrived it was Sir Julian’s readers can 
be left to discover for themselves; and Admiral Stur- 
dee’s squadron ‘‘to seek out and destroy’’ him in turn. 
Sir Julian Corbett tells the story of the Battle of the 
Falkland Islands uncommonly well, and brings out its 
thrilling moments, as when the German three light 
cruisers broke off to the southward, and the British 
cruisers promptly started in pursuit without a signal 
given, the manceuvre having been anticipated. He is 
at his best in narrative, and though he may be at pains 
to justify that proceeding, we are looking forward to a 
most spirited account of the bombardment of the Dar- 
danelles. 


A SCOT’S AENEID. 


Douglas's Eneid. By Lauchlan Maclean Watt. Cam- 
bridge University s’ress. 14s. net. 


AVIN DOUGLAS, one of Gray's favourite 
authors, well deserves the pious offices of the Cam- 
bridge University Press; the best copy of his ‘&neid,’ 
with notes in his own handwriting, belongs to the 
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Trinity Library. Mr. Watt’s book is not difficult to 
read ; if it does not exactly ‘*fill a blank in Scottish liter- 
ature ” (preface and advertisement), it tells an interest- 
ing story and promises no more of Douglas's skill in 
poetry than will actually be found in his Virgil and the 
several prologues. ‘‘A blank in Scottish literature "— 
how so? Neither Douglas's place is blank, nor that of 
his praisers. Mr. Watt finds room for much irrele- 
vance ; he might have said more of the careful study of 
Douglas in Courthope’s ‘ History of English Poetry. 
He quotes indeed Courthope’s opinion that ‘* no poet 
ever drank more deeply of the spirit of Virgil ’’ : Does 
he understand how much this means, from a scholar 
whose favourite ground in English poetry was so far 
away, so unlike the region of Douglas’s ‘ Palice of 
Honour ’? Courthope was not the man to speak care- 
lessly about Virgil; he had no prejudice in favour of the 
old Scottish poetry; his judgment, though it may be 
open to challenge in some respects, will carry more 
authority along with it than Mr. Watt’s more effu- 
sive demonstration. Mr. Watt is a preacher of the 
Renaissance, ingenuous and eloquent, delivering all the 
old second-hand discoveries of ‘‘ an all-pervading 
general uplift.” ‘As Jebb points out, not only in 
Philosophy, nor in Literature, nor in Art alone, but in 
every form of intellectual activity the Renaissance threw 
open ‘ a new era for mankind.’” And so on with ‘‘ the 
outbreak of the human spirit,” ‘‘ the joy of existence,” 
and similar typical developments. We had thought that 
this queer sort of literary Methodism was dead. Mr. 
Watt seems to have no glimmer of scepticism with re- 
gard to his Renaissance and the salvation it procured. 
He thinks that it exploded conventionality in literature. 
He quotes, but sees no particular meaning in, Douglas's 
own illustration of the Renaissance as a school of good 
manners, the quarrel of Poggius and Laurentius Valla : 
Poggius 


‘** With money girne and grone 
On Laurence Valla spittand and cryand fy !" 


And where the Renaissance really comes into the range 
of his study, he takes little trouble to deal with it: the 
13th book of the Aineid written by the Italian poet 
Maffeo Vegio of Lodi, Mapheus Vegius, was translated 
by Douglas : everyone who looks at Douglas's A=neid 
has some curiosity about this supplement. It is not easy 
to find a copy of it in the original Latin, though it is 
printed in many old editions, and was translated by 
later poets than Douglas. If Mr. Watt had scrapped 
his Renaissance, Jebb and all, and printed Mapheus 
Vegius (say, 20 pages) his book would have done better 
service to Scottish literature, and not less to the Revival 
of Learning. 

Why does no Scot rebel against the idiotic spelling 
of z for y in the editions of old Scottish writers? They 
are said to be a proud people and lovers of liberty ; yet 
they have accepted the tyranny of a printer’s devil who 
long ago picked up z in place of y; ‘‘ whoreson zed, un- 
necessary letter ’’ : so that we read ‘‘ ze ’’ and ‘‘zour’’ 
and so on for ‘‘ye’’ and ‘‘your.’’ The old English letter 
was the same in ‘‘ zephirus ’’ and in ‘‘yell’’; but while 
in Chaucer as printed we read “‘ ye *’ and there is no 
complaining, the same word in Scot's is printed ‘‘ ze.” 
Scotland submits and even allows the devil defunct to 
vitiate the pronunciation of honourable names, such as 
Mackenyie and Yetland. It is a pitiful story. 

We would not be thought to undervalue Mr. Watt's 
book, though we have found it in some respects open to 
criticism. The poetry of Gavin Douglas is still unex- 
a and Mr. Watt's readers will not be ungrateful 
to him. 
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A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


Out of My Life. By Marshal von Hindenburg. Cas- 
sell. 31s. 6d. net. 


N ‘ Out of my Life,’ Marshal von Hindenburg has 

given the world a most humanly interesting book, 
and its pages reveal the character of the man who 
alone, amongst the military chiefs engaged in the great 
war, possessed a spark of that sacred fire which, in all 
ages, has enabled the greatest soldiers to kindle, in the 
breasts of their troops, the will to conquer and the 
courage to suffer, alike in the days of victory and in the 
darkest hours of defeat. Whereas none of the generals 
opposed to him seemed capable of arousing the en- 
thusiasm of the men under their command, von Hin- 
denburg’s popularity is apparently imperishable, and 
can withstand the disasters which have overwhelmed 
his country. The news of his appointment to the su- 
preme command in August, 1916, not only inspired his 
armies with fresh confidence, but reverberated across 
No Man’s Land, on the Western front, through the 
ranks of the British and French, who, experiencing 
something akin to consternation on learning that the 
victor of Tannenberg was in command, named the new 
German organisation for defence, the ‘‘ Hindenburg 
Line.”’ 

The future field-marshal began his fighting career 
at Kéniggratz, as a young officer of the Guards, a 
corps d’élite, whose officers, in the German army, un- 
like our own, are recruited exclusively from youths of 
aristocratic birth, and who are the salt of that famous 
Corps of Officers which has so richly contributed to the 
prestige of the Prussian Army. 

He served as adjutant of his regiment in 1870, and 
took part in the historic storming of St. Privat; yet, 
although spared none of the hardships and dangers of 
battle in his first two campaigns, he never indulged 
the vain belief that he had performed more than his 
simple duty as a soldier. 

During the long years, while Germany was steel-tem- 
pering her youth for the task of achieving world- 
dominion at the expense of humanity, Hindenburg de- 
voted his time to military studies to the exclusion of 
all other interests; he always foresaw that one day a 
Russian army would endeavour to invade East Prus- 
sia, so the careful reconnoitring of the ground and the 
problem of the- defence of Germany’s Eastern frontier 
engaged not a little of his time and industry. Through- 
out his career, he not only filled many staff-appoint- 
ments, but he served as a regimental-officer in every 
rank, being, in turn, section, company, battalion and 
regimental commander; nor did he neglect the human 
needs of the humblest men in the ranks under his com- 
mand and he thereby earned their enduring gratitude 
and affection. His faith in the Prussian system of 
military training was robust, and he believed that there 
were ‘‘ no heights of voluntary heroism to which the 
German soldier could not rise, not because he was 
taught to say,. ‘ I must,’ but because he learnt to say, 
‘I can.’ ’’ The war has abundantly justified Hinden- 
burg’s confidence and has produced no finer soldier, in 
self-reliance, initiative, and the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
than the German machine-gunner. 

As a corps-commander, Hindenburg proved himself 
no mere courtier-sycophant, for, on one memorable oc- 
casion, as umpire at Kaiser-manceuvres, he bluntly re- 
proved the Great War Lord himself for his rashness 
and ignorance of how troops should be handled under 
fire. 

When, in August, 1914, he was summoned to take 
command of the 8th Army on the Eastern front, he dis- 
played Napoleonic strategy, for, when opposed by an 
overwhelming superiority in numbers, he fooled 
Rennenkampf into marching on Kénigsberg, while he 
annihilated Samsonoff at Tannenberg, then, turning on 
Rennenkampf, inflicted a heavy defeat on him in the 
Masurian Swamps. It is doubtful whether a more de- 
cisive or far-reaching victory has ever been won in the 
world’s history, as in its ultimate results, it blew in 
pieces the polity of Russia, uprooted the Orthodox 
Church, shook the Tsar off his throne, and undermined 
the institution of monarchy throughout the globe. __ 

Those portions of the book which deal with criticisms 
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of the British troops have been exhaustively reviewed 
by other writers; it will suffice to point out a mistake 
into which its author has been betrayed—possibly 
through prejudice—when he blames the British infantry 
for surrendering Mont Kemmel in the spring of 1918, 
that stronghold having been taken over by a French 
division shortly before the German attack. 

It is doubtful whether to-day, Hindenburg can con- 
template with satisfaction the results of his famous 
victory at Tannenberg, as, throughout his life, he has 
been no less remarkable for his devotion to the mon- 
archy than for his faith in the Prussian soldier. 
Whereas, through every vicissitude of fortune, his men 
have loyally reciprocated the stern old Junker’s affec- 
tion, his Kaiser has not always been constant in be- 
stowing his favours upon this great soldier, who might 
well bear upon his shield that device engraved on the 
cannon which so often thundered at his command: 
‘* Mit Gott fiir Kaiser und Vaterland.’’ 


MAKING GOLF COURSES. 


Golf Architecture. By Dr. A. Mackenzie. 
Marshall. Zs. 6d. net. 


HIS interesting book does not attempt to describe 

in detail how a golf course should be laid out. No 
wise person who knew his business, let alone the emi- 
nent golf architect who has written this book, would 
attempt such an impossible task. A golf course is not 
either designed or constructed like a house, as the 
result of a settled plan on paper, complete in all its 
detail.’ A good golf course is the result of almost 
daily growth under the watchful eye of the modern 
golf architect, and it is almost as difficult to describe 
in all its detail how a course should be made as it 
would be to train a man to make it. Golf architects 
are born, not made. That, perhaps, accounts for the 
fact that after all these years, there are only two well- 
known firms of Golf Architects in this country, Messrs. 
Colt, Mackenzie and Allison, and Messrs. Fowler and 
Simpson. 

By some curious process of reasoning, or lack of it, 
most golfers consider that their opinions on the con- 
struction of courses are of value, and until quite re- 
cently Green Committees considered they were fully 
competent to make alterations. But a change has 
already come over the scene, and, as Dr. Mackenzie 
rightly says, ‘‘ The majority of committees are begin- 
ning to know that they know not, which is all to the 
good of the future of golf,’’ and he might have added, 
‘‘and of the golf architect.”’ 

The author reminds us that, ‘‘except where the 
course has been designed, and the construction work 
carried out under the supervision of the modern golf 
architect, there is hardly a club of any size which has 
not frittered away hundreds of pounds in doing bad 
work,”’ 

Elsewhere he remarks :— 

‘‘It is much more important to have an architect 
for the course than it is for the club-house, as much 
greater mistakes are made in constructing the former 
than building the latter.’’ 

Dr. Mackenzie enumerates thirteen essential fea- 
tures of an ideal golf course, and we see no reason 
to quarrel with any one of them. We should, however, 
add one more, that the skeleton plan should as far as 
possible be designed on the triangle system, for many 
reasons, inter alia, to avoid playing any two consecu- 
tive holes with or against the same wind. 

Much space in this small book is rightly devoted to 
the importance of studying the natural features of the 
site, and working to them. Why disfigure the land- 
scape with ugly artificial hummocks and bunkers, 
when, by employing the golf architect accustomed to 
landscape work a result with a strong appeal to the 
artistic sense can be obtained? In this connection we 
were very much struck with the re-construction work 
now being carried out at Fontainebleau, which we 
recently visited. At one hole we remarked to the 


Simpkin 


secretary, ‘‘ How fortunate that nature has done every- 
thing for you at this hole’’! 


To our amazement he 
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replied, ‘‘Every bunker ,and hill that you see were 
made ten days ago.”’ 

This is as it should be, and Dr. Mackenzie rightly 
lays emphasis on the point. Such a result, however, 
can only be obtained when the plan is designed by a 
real expert, and carried out by a firm of contractors 
who specialise in this work, under the close super- 
vision of the architect. 

We were recently told of a well-known Scottish club 
who approached a firm of golf architects with a view 
to carrying out important alterations. The club was 
quoted a fee of £175. They did not get the job, 
which was given to a neighbouring professional, who 
undertook to do the work for £10 and his travelling 
expenses. Well, indeed, may Dr. Mackenzie say that 
Scottish Committees, like those in the London area, 
are the most backward, not having realised that golf 
architecture is a question of mental, not physical 
training. 

We earnestly commend this little book to all inter- 
ested in golf courses, and above all to those who sit on 
Green Committees. We are afraid, however, | the 
author is right when he says ‘‘ there are still many 
committees who would sooner have the work done 
badly and have the fun of doing it, ‘than see anyone 
else do it for them.’’ 


A CAPTIVE’S CREED. 


Morning Knowledge. By Alastair Shannon. Long- 


mans. 14s. net. 


NATOLIA, the land of dawn, whither the armies 
of the Crusaders travelled, and Saint Paul turned 
tireless footsteps, has lately been the setting of some 
modern stories of adventure, written by those who were 
in duress there. But of all the literature of captivity 
nothing has yet been published of the quality of 
‘Morning Knowledge.’ It is an adventure in the 
realm of fancy rather than of fact: it is the story of a 
young man’s quest for all the things unknowable, the 
record of an endeavour to reach the treasuries of vision 
sunk ocean deep in consciousness. - 
Sometimes, when sounding after ultimates, the line 
of our attention has swung unsatisfied, having failed 
to plum the rock bottom of the author’s meaning: but 
this is a common experience with mystics, and is indeed 
a necessary result of trying to express more than the 
brain will bear. Vision is ever in advance of vocubulary, 
and thoughts which transcend our fallible thinking 
instrument, need faith to make them plain. But faith 
the author has aboundingly: its waters gush from the 
barren rock of captivity and carry the reader with them 
in a torrential stream of enthusiasm, which often swells 
to eloquence. Creative Truth, if we understand it 
rightly, is the central thesis of the book. We have an 
amplification of the Bergsonian theory whereby, to 
apprehend the universe, the enquirer must stop think- 
ing in disjunct pictures of recollection and dive boldly 
—as from the spring-board of existence (le tremplin de 
la vie)—into the deep waters of life itself. Mr. Shannon 
has taken the plunge. He has tried to give objective 
value to a subjective concept, and endeavoured to prove 
by experience what reasoning alone could never solve. 
He has sunk and steeped himself in the actuality of liv- 
ing, with every faculty merged in, and dedicate to, that 
reality. Whether he has succeeded in bodying out for 
the reader the results of his spiritual experiences, it is 
difficult to say. Every reader must bring some mental 
affinity to the book; else his reading will be vain. But 
postulating this tribute of comprehension (indeed, with- 
out intuition, all mysticism is a morass lit by Jack 
o’Lantern fancies) a very beautiful and a very sane 
philosophy will be found in these pages. The poetry 
in them has a lyrical quality reminiscent of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, and the prose at times glows at white heat. ‘A 
Song in the Night ’ is fine stuff, so also is ‘ The Voice 
from the North.’ : 
Although Mr. Shannon’s work is uneven, and some- 
times baffling, it is never commonplace. It is de- 
cidedly a book to be read. He cannot.claim yet to be 
a new Columbus, but he may fairly be described as a 
promising adventurer, in uncharted oceans of human 
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enquiry. Let us hope he will continue his endeavours, 
and never lack support. He should voyage far and 
fast in literature. There is youth in his heart, and in 
his hands the helm of hope : we have sailed in his com- 
pany to pleasant seas. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE LURE OF *‘ ROMEO AND JULIET.'—Earliest among 
the operatic versions of Shakespeare’s tragedy was that by a 
German Hofcapellmeister named Georg Benda, performed at 
Gotha nearly 150 years ago. It was less successful than some 
that followed, notably Bellini’s ‘ Capuletti e Montecchi,’ in which 
Grisi appeared (1833), and for which a missing third act was 
supplied out of an earlier opera on the same subject by Vaccaj. 
Then there was the Zingarelli version, produced at Milan in 1796, 
in which Napoleon was particularly fond of hearing the famous 
tenor Crescentini; while in 1826 the elder Garcia brought out 
an opera called ‘Romeo’ at New York. Altogether some four- 
teen scores had been devoted to the greatest of love-tragedies 
before Gounod wrote his—mounted for the first time at the 
Théatre-Lyrique in Paris on April 27, 1867, afterwards sung for 
20 years at the Opéra Comique, and then finally transferred to 
the Opéra in 1888 with Patti and Jean de Reszké in the name- 
parts. Patti had previously sung the part in Italian at Covent 
Garden with Mario (and Nicolini) as Romeo; but the real success 
of Gounod’s opera dates only from 1888, and, as we know, it is 
the only one of the series that found a permanent place in the 
active repertory 

The fascination which the immortal story holds for the operatic 
composer is obvious. It is on a par with that of ‘ Othello,’ which 
Rossini could handle only after his own limited fashion, but 
whereof Verdi, thanks to Boito’s superb libretto, wrought a 
genuine masterpiece. And now a modest Englishman, Mr. John 
Edmund Barkworth, produces at the Surrey Theatre, under the 
banner of the Miln-Fairbairn company, yet another lyric adapta- 
tion of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ written, it appears, in 1813, with the 
express purpose of demonstrating (1) that Shakespeare has pro- 
vided libretti and text for English operas galore, ready to hand, 
and (2) that Mr. Barkworth is the fortunate person whom the 
Muses have selected and endowed for the task of setting them 
worthily to music. Unfortunately the result, as noted by us at 
the Surrey last week, is not exactly convincing. It neither proves 
Shakespeare’s blank verse to be a model (or even suitable) basis 
for vocal declamation, nor the original scenic framework of the 
play to be the right one for the opera. Again, it fails to show 
that Mr. Barkworth, however clearly he may have perceived the 
shortcomings of his predecessors in the handling of this particular 
theme, is any better equipped by nature and art than they were 
to succeed in the respects wherein they disappointed. It is quite 
true, for instance, that Gounod’s librettists did no sort of justice 
to Shakespeare’s tragedy; but no one has ever imagined that 
they meant to. The succession of love duets which they laid out 
for Gounod bears precisely the same relation to ‘Romeo and 
Juliet ’ that his ‘ Faust’ does to Goethe’s play. It is a mere 
group of episodes; but is the raison d’étre, the explanation of 
the opera’s popular appeal. Of course, Mr. Barkworth’s ending 
is better, because it is the right one. The reconciliation between 
the Capulets and the Montagues can be the only proper dénot- 
ment in the story of ‘Romeo and Juliet’; and we also agree 
that the only possible excuse for performing the marriage rites 
before the audience, in Friar Laurence's cell, lay in the genius 
of Gounod for writing church melodies. But on the other hand, 
he and his coadjutors knew better than to furnish two full-dress 
street fights in the same opera (one was quite enough at a time 
in Nuremberg), or to spoil the more important one, where Mer- 
cutio is killed and Romeo exiled, with an anti-climax nearly as 
bad as that in Juliet’s chamber after the hero is gone—not a 
potion scene, but a long, tedious scolding from Capulet pére et 
mére, followed by a quartet as carefully led up to as the quintet 
n ‘ The Mastersingers.’ Nor is this the sole instance indicating 
the source whence Mr. Barkworth derived inspiration for the 
form and substance of his work. 


i Your Little Ones’ Future 


Write to-day for particulars of a sound and simple plan 
to sive — Boys and Girlsa first-class education without 
Pp ny y strain upon your resources. 
The sum dousasned upon for this purpose is assured 
even though the death of the parent may intervene. 
Policies can be taken out for children of any aze but it 
is well to rememter that the earlier you take out a 
policy the lower are the premiums. P ease ask for 
“Provision for Children’ Prospectus. 
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But if we accuse him of the “ vaulting ambition which o’er- 
leaps itself,’ we do not deny his right to rush in where others 
before him did not fear to tread. Any musician who wants to 
write an opera and (very justly) lacks faith in the modern 
English librettist is entitled, if he pleases, to take a play of 
Shakespeare’s, cut it into the shape that suits his fancy, and 
fashion it into a music-drama (or comedy) as best he can. 

But our notion is that nine times out of ten he will make as 
palpable a failure of it as Mr. Barkworth has done of ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.’ He has fallen and hurt himself sadly between two 
schools; his music being neither formal and broadly melodious 
enough to please the old, nor daringly dissonant enough to satisfy 
the new. Nor do we think that the verdict would have been 
different had his opera been better performed. Indeed, in the 
circumstances, the young people working under Mr. Fairbairn’s 
direction at the Surrey Theatre did remarkably well with an 
utterly strange and difficult score—so well that we should have 
been blind not to see their capacity for overcoming the problem 
of native opera at cheap prices. It will be a grave error to allow 
their efforts to go to waste for lack of a little solid support at 
the critical moment. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


BLACKWOOD’S this month brings Mr. Graham's story to 
an end: it ranks with the best mystery tales published by this 
magazine since the ‘ Thirty-Nine Steps.’ Mr. Shaw continues 
his account of the cruise of Brig X in the Mediterranean; Mr. 
Strahan gives us another of his entertaining studies of Ireland 
before the Union, and Mr. Storer Clouston’s fascinating sketch 
of the survival of the sea rover in the Orkney blood is of his 
best. Altogether it is an exceptionally good number, which by 
an accident we missed noticing last week. 


THE BLACK CURTAIN, by Douglas Goldring (Chapman and 
Hall, 7s. 6d. net) shows that Mr. Goldring has mistaken his 
vocation in trying to write a serious novel. If he would only 
give us his impressions of the little Dublin circle, lightly handled 
and with no parti pris, we are sure he would have a great suc- 
cess. As a teacher, he does not carry conviction. 


THE BOARDMAN FAMILY, by Mary S .Watts (Macmillan, 
6s. net) is an American story, telling how a girl brought up in 
the strictest circles of gentility was led to emancipate herself, 
and to become a professional dancer of international fame. There 
are no trials and very few temptations for her to pass through, 
but the author succeeds, as far as we are concerned, in repro- 
ducing the atmosphere of sheltered selfishness which seems to 
flourish more luxuriantly in the States than with us. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE COMMON. _ By James Blyth. 
(Ward, Lock, 6s. net). This is a very ordinary outbreak of war 
story. An enemy financier baronet, who practically controls the 
Government with his money, attempts to discover the secret of a 
wonderful aeroplane. The inventor baulks his designs at every 
step. Two beautiful women get sadly mixed up in the affair, 
and there are “ situations’’ in every chapter. They are unreal, 
the writing is poor, the characters are crude, and the mystery 
elemental. 


SHEPHERD’S WARNING, by Eric Leadbitter (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. net), tells of the growth of Fidding, a little North 
Country village, and of the lives of a few of the villagers over a 
period of a score of years. Its men and women are clearly 
seen and well characterised, and Bob Garrett, the oldest of them, 
is finely imagined, while Sally, the girl with gipsy blood and 
feelings, is a striking evidence of the author’s skill. 


SIR LIMPIDUS, by Marmaduke Pickthall (Collins, 7s. net), 
is an ironical biography of one of our rulers with sufficient differ- 
ences to prevent identification and resemblances to invite it. Mr. 
Pickthall could not write without having something to say worth 
listening to, but it is a question with us whether he might not 
have used his time and opportunity to better advantage. Stupidity 
and short-sightedness can be attacked better by a hatchet than a 
rapier, and Mr. Pickthall’s fine powers are wasted in the exposure 
of the Sir Limpidus FitzBeares of to-day. Still, now that it is 
done, it is a first-rate piece of work, and we recommend it heartily 
to our readers. 


THE MOONLIT WAY, by R. W. Chambers (Appleton, 7s. 6d. 
net). We should very much like to be one of Mr. Chambers’s 
artist-heroes, their models always seem to turn out to be some- 
thing too good to be true,and their pictures and income are invari- 
ably of the best. ‘ The Moonlit Way ’ makes no exception to this 
rule; Nihla Quellan (a world-renowned actress) becomes dread- 
fully compromised by the machinations of ‘‘ super spies —to such 
an extent that during the war both France and Germany desire 
her end. The scene is laid mainly in New York, and what with 
Sinn Feiners, Eurasian and German spies and the model, there 
is plenty of incident. Nihla’s sudden love for a brother artist is 
rather unconvincing, but, of course, Mr. Chambers must end his 
novels happily, somehow. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XCELLENT BANK PAPER for Pen or Typewriter. Sample 
ream (480 sheets, 10 x 8) 4s.; three at 3s. gd. each; six 
at 3s. 6d. 


Post free. Cream Laid Envelopes, Cards. 


Samples on application.—John Ericson & Co., 2, Tudor St., E.C.4. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Drawings by Old 
Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, price £10 10s. ; Victor Hugo’s 
Works Edition de Luxe, 20 vols in 10 vols., half morocco, £6 6s. ; 
Riccardi Press, Chaucei Canterbury Tales, 3 vols., £7 17s. 6d.; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £30; Cave’s Ruined 
Cities of Ceylon, 1897, £43 3s. Od. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 7 vols., 
half calf, gilt, £4 10s.; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, 
only 150 done, 35s. Oscar Wilde’s Works, hand-made paper edi- 
tion, very scarce, 14 vols., £25; Studio Magazine, 75 vols., in 
parts, £17 17s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. 
by Beardsley, 11s. ; Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 draw- 
ings by Vernon Hill, 9s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, 
large paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.; Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, 
coloured plates, Z vols., 21s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT BooksHop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


MUSIC. 


OLBORN EMPIRE (Holborn Tube Station.) 
LEWIS CASSON and BRUCE WINSTON’S SEASON 
of DAILY MATINEES, at 2.30 (incl. Saturdays). 
NEXT WEEK, APRIL 17. 
SYBIL THORNDIKE in THE SHOW ROOM. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


YMPHONY. CONCERT. 
S TO-DAY, at 3. 
Vocalist - - - . - - CALVE. 
Solo Violin - - - MELSA. 


NEW QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor - - - SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. gd., 3S., 2s. 

Usual Agents, Chappell’s; Box Office, Queen’s Hall, and of 
The New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 320, Regent Street. 
LAST RECITAL. 


ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
— 
INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMME. 


At the Piano - - MANLIO DI VEROLI. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W. 5,564 Gerrard. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
ROSING. 


TO-DAY AT 3. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
MONDAY NEXT AT 8.15. 
LIZABETH ROSE BENTON, 
LECTURE DEMONSTRATION OF GREEK RHYTH- 
MIC MOVEMENTS and their practical application. 
Assisted by ELSA LANCHESTER. 
LOUIS DORNAY will Sing. 
At the Piano—BETSY CULP. Tickets, 5s. 9d., 3s. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W. 5564 Gerrard. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees, CHAPPELL & CO., Ltd. 
LORA WOODMAN. 
RECITAL OF ARIAS AND SONGS. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT AT 8. 
Assisted by THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Corductor, LANDON RONALD. 
Chappell Pianoforte. Tickets, 12s., 5s. gd., 38., 28. 4d. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W. 4156 Mayfair. 


HALL. 


IGNON NEVADA. 
SONG RECITAL. 
THURSDAY NEXT AT 3. 


At the Piano, G. O°,;CONNOR MORRIS. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. od., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W. 


4156 Mayfair. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


LGA HALEY. 
‘@) RECITAL OF MODERN ENGLISH SONG. 
THURSDAY NEXT AT 8.15. 
MRS. EDWARD HALEY at the Piano. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. gd., and 3s. . 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W. 4156 Mayfair. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
Re-appearance of 
M ICHAEL ZACHAREWITSCH. 


FRIDAY NEXT AT 3. 
Programme will include 
DVORAK, MOZART, and VIVALDI (first time). 
At Piano, CHARLTON KEITH. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W. 4156 Mayfair. 
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MADEIRA 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Est. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


WITH or WITHOUT 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Apply to the General Manager, 63, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2, for the Society's Pamphlet. 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.’ 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


ANNUAL SERMON : 


St, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, Wednesday Evening, 5th May, 
at 8 o'clock. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF WILLESDEN 


ANNUAL MEETINGS : 


QUEEN'S HALL, Langham 

Place, W.. - (Sele Lessees, 

Messrs. Chappell & Co,, Lid.) 
At 3. Chairman, 

The VISCOUNT WOLMER, M,P. 


At 7.30. Chairman, 
FIELD MARSHAL THE LORD METHUEN, G.C.B. 


Preacher : 


Thursday, 
Afternoon and Evening. 
6th May 


The Attendance of all interested in the Work of the Church 


Army. Social and Evangelistic, is Cordially Invited. 


THE EPIC OF SEMIRAMIS, QUEEN OF BABYLON, 
by ROWBOTHAM, the Modern Homer. 


* Like a magnificent Greek Tragedy." ‘The sales have been enormous,”— 
Stra. 3s. 6d, net. ALSO 


THE HUMAN EPIC, by ROWBOTHAM, the Modern Homer 


containing ‘ The Catalogue of the Stars," and the famous Canto, “* When the 
E wasa Sun.” 3s. 6d. net. 


W. & G. FOYLE. 121 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human. evolution a new principle, 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY USE 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and key 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumption 

Breathing becomes copious. the voice full, and the waik buoyant 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT NEED FOR OPERATION. 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, % PARK STi: RT. LONDON, *.i 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


LIFE OF 


LORD KITCHENER 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. 
With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net 


THE LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES. 


Selected and edited by PERCY LUBBOCK, with two 
portraits and Facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo.  36/- 


The Daily Chronicle—"‘ The life-story of Henry James 
is one unique in the annals of literature. It is asabsorbing, 
as complex, as intriguing as the most fascinating character 
his genius created. . . . Of the letters generally one 
can speak only in terms of the highest praise and for the 
admirable manner in which they have been edited and 
presented.’’ 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND, 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE PEACE. 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s 6d, net 


INDIA AT THE DEATH OF AKBAR: 


AN ECONOMIC STUDY. By W. H, 
MORELAND, C.S.I.. C.I1.E. With Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


With an introductory essay by RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. 


SAKUNTALA. By Prepared for the 


English Stage by KEDAR NATH DAS GUPTA, ina 
New Version written by LAURENCE BINYON. Extra 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net- 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS: An Inquiry 
into its Origin and Growth. 


By J. B. BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 


Chlorody 


THE BEST REMEDY 
KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, 


A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in 
COLDS, DIARRH@A, COLIC, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. and other bowel complaints. 


Always ask for a 
COLLIS BROWNE.” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


= 
= 
= 
“THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETC 
ee 
| 
SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 
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essrs. Longmans List. 


““THIS MASTERLY VOLUME."’—The Times. 


History of the Great War 
Based on Official Documents 


Naval Operations. 
Vol 1. To the Battle of the Falklands, Dec, 1914- 
By Sir JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
Together with Box of Maps. 8vo. 17s. 6d. net, 

“In our judgment Sir Julian has accomplished his extremely 
difficult task with very great skill, The difficulty of the task 
is, indeed, in large measure concealed by the skill of its accom- 
. plishment. No naval historian has ever had to paint on so large 
a canvas.''"—The Times. 


Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. 


Being the Life of Charles, Second Ear! Grey. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 

‘This book is the record of an interesting life and a delight- 
ful personality.’’—The Times. 

‘‘Mr. Trevelyan has, in his ‘Lord Grey of the Reform 
Bill,’ netfonly surpassed his own distinguished achievement, 
but has added a classic to the pages of political biography.’’ 


—Morning Post. 
The Annual Register. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the Year 1919. 8vo. 30s. net. 
‘*The book is the story of our life from year to year. Asa 
work of ceference it is indispensable to public men and te all 
who have to deal with current events.’'"—Daily Telegraph. 


Betty Stevenson, Y.M.C.A. 


CROIX DE GUERRE AVEC PALME. 
Sept. 3rd, 1896—May 30th, 1918. 
Edited by C, G. R. S, and A. G. S. 
With 4 Portraits in Photogravure. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
“This inspiriting memoir . . . a reader has no difficulty in 
understanding why the French gave her the Cross of War."’ 
—The Scotsman. 
*‘ A most delightful and breezy biography.'’"—Lady's Pictorial. 
‘‘A moving record of the life of a very charming girl."’ 
—Liverpool Post. 


Pages of Peace from Dartmoor. 


By BEATRICE CHASE. 
With 6 plates. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


The America I Saw in 1916-1918. 


By L. H. M. SOULSBY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, net. 
‘A wonderful record, ...I hope this book will be read 
both at home and in America.’’ 
— ‘A Man OF KENT"’ in the British Weekly. 


Germany and the French Revolution. 


By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. 8vo, 14s. net. 
Seneca, 

By FRANCIS C HOLLAND. 

With Frontispiece. “8vo. 10s. net. 


Father Maturin. 
A Memoir with Selected Letters. 


By MAISIE WARD. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


The English Catholics in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 


A Study of their Politics, Civil Life, and Government. 
By the Rev. JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN, S.J. 
1558-1580. From the Fall of the Old Church to the 
Advent of the Counter Reformation. 

With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Worth. 


By the Rev. ROBERT KANE, S.J. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

“In this volume we have the principles of Christian ethics 

expounded in clear and impressive language by one of the 
most eloquent pulpit orators of our time.”—Irish News. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


7s. 6d, net. 
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MAZAWATTEE TEA COMPANY 


PRESIDING AT THE MEETING of the Mazawattee Tea Co., Ltd., 
on the 8th inst., Mr. Alexander Jackson said: The profit for the 
year amounts to £74,220 17s. 4d., as against £59,341 os. 3d. 
for the year 1918—an increase of £14,879, which I think you 
will agree is very satisfactory. This increase is due to a con- 
siderable expansion in turnover, which is again by far the largest 
in the history of the company. As regards our tea department, 
as you will know, the trade was freed from control early in the 
year, and your directors were then able to divert their attention 
to reopening those accounts which had been closed to us under 
the Ministry of Food control scheme, and you will be pleased to 
know that we have been very successful indeed, not only in 
reopening old accounts, but in opening fresh ones, besides lseep- 
ing together the bulk of those customers who placed their trade 
with us during the control period. We have had a record year 
in the sales of Mazawattee tea, which your directors feel is due 
to our high standard of quality, which we have maintained by 
the great care and attention which is given to the selection and 
blending of tea of only really choice growths. Of our other 
departments, I would like to mention chocolates and confectionery. 
This department has grown very considerably indeed, and our 
manufactures are very popular and in great demand. During 
the year under review we have devoted a good deal of time and 
attention to the development of trade abroad, as much of our 
foreign and colonial business was lost to us during the war, and 
our directors are pleased to say that their efforts have been met 
with success in all directions. Not only are we now doing busi- 
ness in countries with which we were trading before, but we 
have also opened up new markets which we have every reason 
to believe will develop in the future. At the present moment, 
owing to the very low value placed upon Continental currencies, 
trade in some parts has been considerably restricted, but when 
foreign exchanges improve we can look forward to good trading 
in these markets. It was with great pleasure that the board 
felt they could recommend a dividend of 15 per cent. (which is 
equal to 5 per cent. on the original capital value), especially as 
we had such a good year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


FICTION REALLY WORTH READING 


AT ALL UP-TO-DATE LIBRARIES. 
ASK FOR THESE NOVELS AND SEE YOU GET THEM. 


ANOTHER SAX ROHMER SUCCESS. 
ANOTHER SAX ROHMER SUCCESS. 


THE DREAM DETECTIVE. 


Being some account of the methods of Moris Klaus, by 
Sax Rohmer (Author of “Dope,’’ “Dr. Fu Manchu,” 
etc.) At all Libraries, Booksellers and Railway Book- 
stalls. Price 7/= net. 


THE DREAM DETECTIVE 


Is a yarn to grip the reader from the first page to the last. 


A FINE ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF NERO. 


CLEOMENES (The new ‘‘Quo Vadis ?”). 
By MARIS WARRINGTON. 7/6 net. 


*tAn amusing, animated story full of dramatic iucident.” 


SUNSHINE ON THE NILE. 


By MAX CROMMELIN. 7/6 net. 


SUNSHINE ON THE NILE. 


‘tA romance that carries the reader swingingly along.” 


A PRINCE OF INTRIGUE. 


By MAY WYNNE. 7/6 net. 


A PRINCE OF INTRIGUE. 


A REAL LAUGHTER BOOK. 


THE BETTER YARN. 


Some Chronicles of the Merrythought Club by ARTHUR 
GREENING. Pictures by Clive Gardner and A. Lock. 
/6 net. 


John O’ London’s Weekly says: ‘ You cannot help laughing over these 
stories, even when in the dullest of moods." 
Daily Graphic says: A superb collection of laughable stories.”’ 


JARROLDS, PUBLISHERS (London) LTD., 
10 & 11, Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


& CHINA 


Head Office: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, in 100,000 Shares of £20 each on 


RESERVE FUND ... 


SIR MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER, Chairman. 
SIR DUNCAN CARMICHAEL 

THOMAS Esq. 

SIR ALFRED DENT, K.C:M.G. 

SIR WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, K.B.E. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 


£2,000,000 
£3,000,000 


The Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE ren! G.C.S.1. 
WILLIAM FOOT MITCHEL LL, 
AMES MAXWELL GRANT PRO HIT, Esq. 
-EWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


MANAGERS. 


SUB-MANAGER. 
J. S. BRUCE. 
AUDITORS. 


BANKERS. 


THE LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, — 
THE LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR'S BANK 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF ENGLAND. TIMITED. 


T. H. WHITEHEAD. 


DAVID CHARLES WILSON, F.C.A. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMI 


W. E. PRESTON. 


HENRY CROUGHTON KNIGHT STILEMAN, F.C.A. 


TED. 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 


AMRITSAR. CANTON. HANKOW. KLANG. MEDAN. RANGOON. SOURABAYA 
BANGKOK. CEBU, HONGKONG. KOBE. NEW YORK. SAIGON TAIPING hoe M. S.). 
BATAVIA. COLOMBO. ILOILO. KUALA LUMPUR. PEKING. SEREMBAN. TAVOY. 
BOMBAY. DELHI. IPOH. MADRAS. PENANG, SHANGHA TIENTSIN. 
CALCUTTA. HAIPHONG. KARACHI. MANILA. PUKET. SINGAPORE. YOKOHAMA. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
(Presented at the Sixty-sixth Ordinary Mocting, gth April, 1920.) 


The Directors have now to submit to the Shareholders the Balance-Sheet and P 


Account of the Bank ter the year ended 31st December last. 


These show a net profit, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, of £615, 830 6s. 10d., inclusive of £168,482 11s. 1d. brought forward from the 
previous year. The interim Dividend at the rate of Fourteen per cent. per annum paid in September last absorbed £84,000. The amount now available is 
therefore £531,830 6s. 10d., and the Directors propose to pay.a Final Dividend at the rate of Fourteen per cent. per annum, a with a Bonus of 


Twenty-five shillings per share, making Twenty and a-quarter per cent. per annum for the whole year, free of Income Tax; to adi 


£100,000 to the Reserve 


Fund which will then stand at 3,000,000; to add £25,000 to the Officers’ Superannuation Fund; to write off Premises Account £75,000, and to carry forward 
the balance of £172,830 6s. 10d. Interest on Instalments of New Capital (£800,000) and Premium (£800,000) from dates of payment to 31st December, 1919, 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum free of Income Tax has been paid. The New Shares will rank equally for dividend with the Old Shares as from the 


ist January, 1920. 


It is proposed that Mr. J. M. G. Prophit, already a provisional Member of the Board, be formally elected a Director. 

Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G., and Mr. Thomas Cuthbertson, the Directors who now retire by rotation, present themselves for re-election. 
The Auditors, Mr. David Charles Wilson, F.C.A., and Mr. Henry Croughton Knight Stileman, F.C.A., again tender their services. 

The Dividend and Bonus wil! be payable on and after Friday, 1 the 16th April. 


By Order of the Court, A. S. HEWETT, Secretary. 


Sist OCEGCEMBER, 1919. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS. A 
s. d. s. d. 
To Capital, 100,c00 Shares of each, ... 2,000,000 o | By Cash in hand and at Bankers... 11,170,332 5 8 
Reserve Fund 2,900,000 0 0 Bullion on Hand and in Transit ... +++ 39437387 17 9 
Notes in Circulation 1,806,095 5 0 Government and other Securities ... sss 49911,329 ¥ 1 
Current and Other Accounts, including ‘Provision for Bad Security lodged against Note Issue and Government Deposits 1,525,000 ° 
and Doubtful Debts and 32,440,522 7 10 Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills ... 26,535,498 8 
Fixed Deposits 15,491,048 1 7 Bills discounted and Loans ... 17,501,394 2 
Bills Payable :— Liability of Custémers for per Contra 1,679,929 © 9 
Drafts on demand and at short sight on Due by Agents and Correspondents ‘ ae s+: 213,710 11 11 
Head Office and Branches --£6,327.479 19 9 Sundry Assets, including Exchange adjustments sine s+» 1,172,523 12 1 
Drafts on London and Foreigr Bankers Bank Premises and Furniture at the — Office and 
against security, per Contra 954,229 17 6 Branches 34,589 6 
——— 6,681,709 17 3 
Acceptances on Account of Customers _.. 1,679,929 0 9 
Loans Payable, against Security, per Contra ... ot 4 
Due to Agents and Correspondents ‘ 99 
Sundry Liabilities, Rebates ... 68,9684 5 4 
468,741,695 14 8 468,741,695 14 8 
Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, £15,973,542 128. 8d., of which 
413,731,710 8s. od. has run off at 22nd March, 1920. 
Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts for Purchase and Sale of Bills and 
Telegraphic Transfers, &c., £48,570,970 12s. 4d. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist DECEMBER, i919. 


Dr. s. d. 
To Interim Dividend at goth June, 1919, on 1,200,000 84,000 o Balance fre! December, 1918 . 492,482 11 
lance proposed to be dealt with as follows : Divide aad jul to gist "Decem- 
Dividend, at the rate of 14 per cent. per 7 1918 oe £84,000 0 0 
annum, for the half-year to date on Bonus of 25s. per share ... Be, ina 75,000 0 0 
1,200,000 ... £84,000 0 o Reserve Fund 100,000 0 0 
Bonus of 25s. ~- share on Old Officers’ Superannuation Fund on om 25,000 0 0 
Shares 75,000 0 Bank Premises 40,000 0 © 
Reserve Fund 100,000 0 0 324,000 0 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund 25,000 0 
Bank Premises 75,000 0 0 Gross Profits for the year, yd providing 168,482 11 1 
Carried forward to Profit and Loss New for bad and doubtful debts, Excess Profits 
Acceunt és 172,830 6 10 Duty and Bonus to the Staff. + 1,258,819 6 11 
531,830 6 10 Less :—- 
Expenses of Management and General 
rges at Head ice and Branches... 811,471 11 2 
3 
£615,830 6 10 £615,830 6 10 lo 
T. H. WHITEHEAD, 
W. E. PRESTON, Managers. 
CHAS. R. HYDE, rectors. 
Ss. ES, Accountants. A. WALLACE 


London, 24th March, 1920. 


Examined and found correct, according to the Books, Vouchers and Securities at the Head Office, and to the Corte. Return made from the several Branch:: 


D. C. WILSON 
H. C. K. STILEMAN, } Auditors. 


COUNTY —— Loss Following Fire, 


FIRE and Disease, 
e pensation. 
OFFICE, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers! Risks, 
50 REGENT ST., W. Motor Car and Lift. 
AND Burglary and Theft, 

4 LOMBARD S&T., E.C. Plate G 

LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurance effected on the most favourable terms. The business of 
this office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ALFRED MOGG, Secretary. 


You have probably insured your business 
and home to protect yourself against fire. 


Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death P 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 
and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
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TH 
Badmi nton S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 


Magazine London, W. 1. 


. . OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
is of interest all the year round. 
It deals with every sport in OLD FOREIGN SILVER 


season, so that no sportsman of every Country. 


You should therefore become a pe 
yearly subscriber and have the SNUFF BOXES. 
Badminton to you sent post 
free every month to any part of SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
the world, for 15/- per annum. and 

JEWELS. 


T H E BA D M | N TO N Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 
MAGAZINE OF SPORT Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 


9 KING ST.. COVENT GARDEN, Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


The 
Saturday Review 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
The First Review (1855) is still the First (1920) 


WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 
ing copies of the ‘‘Saturday Review” at Newsagents and 
- Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 
copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 8 2 per 
annum post free; £1 10 4 abroad.) 
By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the recent growth of 
newspaper syndicates renders it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of 
our history. Write at once to:— 


THE PUBLISHERS— 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


can ever afford to be without it. | OLD MINIATURE 
4 
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THE CITY 


The markets are still in a state of tension with signs 
of hopelessness here and there, but no very decided 
progress can be expected until the Chancellor has 
opened his despatch-box and sent the secrets of his 
budget broadcast. Fortunately there is no likelihood 
of the war profits tax seeing the light of day in this 
Budget, if, indeed, in any other; and general belief in 
that fact has done more than a little to restore confi- 
dence. It is to be hoped that no time will be wasted 
on a funeral oration over that noble—but impossible— 
notion. We need to look to the future rather than to 
the possible mistakes of the past. The exact form 
which the expected tax on profits will take is a matter 
of universal concern. No useful deduction can be 
drawn from the Excess Profits Tax, the simplicity and 
profitable nature of which were in fact its dangers, 
and the new tax would be fraught with harm in many 
cases, unless its application is thought out with the 
greatest care. The Chancellor must be prepared to 
give away something in certain directions rather than 
allow a stringent and inflexible Act to create new species 
of injustice. To cite only one instance, attention has 
been drawn to the case of rubber estates, and the point 
there may be extended to all those ventures where the 
capital is a wasting asset, and unless an ample reserve 
is allowed before the tax operates, there will be patent 
hardship in the long run. The Excess Profits Tax was 
the tax of a day, and its temporary nature enabled suf- 
ferers to bear its ills, stoically, if not cheerfully; but 
the new tax will be relatively permanent, and must be 
settled with corresponding regard to permanent con- 
ditions. 


The ink on the preceding paragraph is hardly dry 
before there comes the announcement that the Board 
of Inland Revenue has imagined fresh forms of finan- 
cial frightfulness in connection with the War Profits 
Tax. In some shape or another those war profits are 
to be roped in, or it will not be the fault of the Revenue 
authorities. | The Board ought to be turned into a 
Limited Liability Company, and if it displayed in its 
affairs one tithe of its present inquisitiveness and zeal, 
it would pay handsome dividends. The new scheme is 
specious and may die a harder death than the abortive 
proposals which preceded it; but quite obviously it has 
been found impossible to define war profits, and the new 
proposals are simply a tax on increased wealth, no 
matter whence it came; and once again the tax will fall 
on the just and the unjust. The limit of £5,000 will 
rule out the worst profiteers of all, the small men who 
rode on other people’s backs, without the energy or the 
strength to rise to the bigger things. 


Cement is certain to play an important part in the 
developments of the next few years, and the prosperity 
of the last year or so should be equally reflected in 
forthcoming accounts. The report of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, does not lend itself 
to very exact criticism, as it embodies only six months’ 
experience, and it is not easy to say how this period can 
compare with the previous twelve months, although 
on the face of it there is evidence of successful opera- 
tions. The trading profit for the six months was 
£419,097 against £735,424 for the previous twelve 
months, but the Repairs and other charges required 
£134,259 against £169,268 for the full year, and the 
net trading profit at £284,838 is almost exactly half 
the £566,156 in the previous twelve months. Interest 
and dividends produced £116,095 for six months 
against £122,203 for a full year, so that the gross 
profit works out much higher at £400,933 against 
£688,359. It will be recalled that last year 24 years’ 
Preference interest was paid and arrears on that 
score wiped out, so that the Company has now felt 
justified in paying dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum on the Ordinary shares which is both rare 
and refreshing fruit for their holders. Taking all 


things into consideration, there is no reason to antici- 
pate that the Ordinary dividend will relapse into a 
state of suspended animation for some years. 
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Of the great Slough venture, one may confidently 
say that nothing in its life became it like its sale. It 
will at any rate pass under the control of keen business 
men who must have found some virtue in it and a pos- 
sibility of profit. Road motor transport is still in its 
infancy here, and will long be the boy who would not 
grow up, unless the Road Board wakens up. It is to 
be hoped that the great mass of motor vehicles and 
the repair organisation will be used as the nucleus of 
a national scheme, and under such auspices as_ the 
numerous names which have already been mentioned 
in connection with the deal, a public issue would pro- 
bably meet with support. The present system by 
which any small man who can buy one or two lorries 
sets up as a carrier leads to much overlapping and is 
very wasteful. There is room for organisation and 
efficiency in road transport. 


The accounts of the Swiss Bank Corporation for 
1919, show that in spite of the abnormal difficulties on 
the Continent, the Bank, thanks to its excellent con- 
nections and its careful management, was able to re- 
port excellent progress. Switzerland perforce must be 
in trade relations with all its neighbours, and the 
vagaries of the exchanges, added to the universal 
labour troubles, did not conspire to smooth its path. 
Deposit and Current Accounts showed a total of 
£ 37,920,114, an increase of exactly £5,000,000 over 
1919. Bills receivable rose from £8,517,447 to 
£ 14,362,568, chiefly owing to funds in London which 
had previously been held on deposit with the Bank of 
England now being employed in Treasury Bills and 
bank acceptances. Advances to customers increased 
by over £5,000,000, and the Bank is doing all in its 
power to assist Swiss industry. The net profit for the 
year azaounted to £523,035 and in view of the success- 
ful results the dividend is increased from 8 per cent. to 
9 per cent. and moreover the amount carried forward 
will be £116,791 against £58,059. The increase of 
the capital from £4,000,000 to £5,000,000 has been 
sanctioned, and the whole will be fully paid so that the 
Bank will be in a stronger position than ever. 


To write week by week about municipal finance is 
almost to make a serial story of the subject, and it 
might have been given a rest this week but for the un- 
fortunate result of the Hertfordshire loan of which 
about 85 per cent. has been left with underwriters, 
while the issue of the big London County Council loan 
will create history as the largest loan ever issued 
at one time by that body. The amount is £7,000,000, 
the price of issue £95, and the rate of interest the not 
very convenient figure of 5} per cent. Attached to the 
loan is a valuable right of conversion which should at- 
tract investors. In the present state of the market 
the issue of such a big loan at this moment has caused 
comment, and the fact that the Bank of England and 
other financial authorities have been consulted and have ~ 
advised the issue now seems to show that financial con- 
ditions will become worse before they improve. 


NATURAL? MINERAL \WATER 


Since its foundation in 1872, the Apollinaris business 
has always been British owned. £3,000,000 of British money 
- is invested in it, and it has now 4,500 British Shareholders. 


BRITISH OWNED 


The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1, 
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COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON 


ACTIVE PROGRESS AND NEW PREMISES. INTERIM 
DIVIDEND FORECAST. 


THe Statutory Meetinc of the Commercial Bank of London, 
Limited, was held on the 8th inst. at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Hobhouse, P.C., 
the chairman of the company, presided, and said: Gentlemen, 
although there is no business before this meeting, which has only 
been called for the purpose of complying with statutory require- 
ments, | am glad to have this opportunity of meeting our share- 
holders and giving you some indication of how our business is 
progressing. You have just heard the statutory report and state- 
ment of accounts read, and they call for no detailed comment 
from me. 

THe Over-SuBSCRIPTION. 

As you know, the response made to the offer of our new shares 
was most gratifying. The whole issue was very quickly over- 
subscribed, and with each succeeding post bringing in heavier and 
heavier batches of applications, we were obliged to close the lists 
several days before the advertised date. 

As to the business of the bank, I am glad to be able to state 
that the results of our new issue of capital have more than justi- 
fied the optimistic views which I put before our old shareholders 
when | addressed them on December 12 last. (Applause). We 
are still adhering to our policy of keeping our resources as liquid 
as possible. As I anticipated would be the case, the general 
business of the bank has made great strides, and, indeed, has 
expanded to such an extent that it has far outstripped the capacity 
of our present premises, and necessitated a removal to new ones. 


THe New Bui 

After meeting with considerable difficulty in our search for the 
ideal site, we have successfully concluded negotiations for the 
acquisition of an important block of new buildings occupying a 
commanding position in Gracechurch Street. (Hear, hear). We 
are there fitting up banking premises which will be worthy of 
this company, and we hope to enter into occupation about the 
beginning of July next. This should mark a further development 
in the history of the bank. Such part of the building as we do 
not immediately require has been let to tenants of high standing, 
On most satisfactory terms, and we have now completed negotia- 
tions which will make the acquisition of this building a most 
_remunerative transaction for the bank, quite apart from its other 
obvious advantages. (Applause). 


SuccessruL New Issugs. 

On the financial side I have to report satisfactory business 
during the comparatively brief period of three months since the 
incorporation of the new company, which will result in sub- 
stantial profits being earned. Our first large transaction was the 
issue Of 800,000 new shares for British Glass Industries, Limited, 
at £3 10s. per share, involving £2,800,000. We had no diffi- 
culty in underwriting this large sum—indeed, we could have done 
it twice over—a testimonial not only to the investment itself, but 
also, | may fairly claim, to the issuing house. (Hear, hear). 
Another transaction recently handled successfully by us was the 
issue of the Kent Portland Cement Company, Limited. As a 
result of these successes and of those which we had previously 
achieved, we have, as you can readily imagine, a very large 
amount of business offered to us, and we are in the fortunate 
position of being able to pick and choose. Negotiations are in an 
advanced stage for dealing with several important commercial 
undertakings. You will gather from what I have said that we 
are proceeding by mingled enterprise and caution with the pro- 
gramme of the bank, and devoting our energies and resources to 
supporting British trade and industry. (Applause). 


Tue Manacinc Director. 

We are glad to welcome back to-day Mr. Clarence Hatry, our 
managing director, who has recently undergone a serious opera- 
tion. While we hope and believe him to be completely cured, 
he will have to take a further brief holiday before returning to 
full activity. During his absence the business of the bank has 
been continued, and indeed expanded, a fact which will confirm 
the assurance I gave to the shareholders in my last speech, that, 
valuable as Mr. Hatry’s services are to the company, it is by no 
means what is termed a ‘‘ one-man show.’’ Moreover, we have 
added to the number and strength of your board by electing Mr. 
Stanley Passmore, of the firm of Langton and Passmore, as one 
of the directors. On Mr. Hatry’s return to business he will find 
even greater scope for his energy and talents in the interests 
of the company and in the development of its business than 
heretofore. 

MontHs’ ACHIEVEMENTS. 

I can briefly summarise the results of our three months’ work 
as follows :—Firstly, on the financial side we have made sub- 
stantial profits, and we have equally good business now well in 
hand. Secondly, the purely banking business is expanding in 
volume and profits. Our cash position is strong, and we have 
ample liquid resources to enable us to handle any good new 
business, however large, which we may decide to entertain. 
(Applause). Thirdly, we have secured, on most favourable terms, 
magnificent premises, which are an absolute necessity for a busi- 
ness that is expanding so rapidly as ours is. I think this is a 
good record for three months’ work (hear, hear)—and one with 
which shareholders have every reason to be satisfied, and the 
directors have every reason to anticipate that they will be in a 
position to declare an interim dividend at the end of June of this 
year which will be satisfactory to all of you. (Applause). 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was proposed and seconded, 
and passed unanimously. 
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RANGOON PARA RUBBER 
ESTATES 


IMPROVED ResuLTS—CURRENT YEAR’S CROP. 


Tue TENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Rangoon Para 
Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held on April 14th, at 5, Whittington 
Avenue, Leadenhall Street, Mr. Ernest A. West (the chairman) 
presiding. 

Mr. W. F. MacLagan, representing the secretaries (Messrs. 
Guthrie and Co., Ltd.), read the notice and the report of the 
auditors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and ac- 
counts, said that the balance-sheet submitted showed a marked 
improvement on its predecessors, both in the crop harvested and 
in the profit earned. Unless anything unforeseen occurred, he 
trusted that the company had now entered the regular dividend- 
paying stage, and that the shareholders might look forward to a 
steady increase in output and return on capital. The past year 
had been one of considerable anxiety, for in June rubber fell to 
ls. 7d. per pound, and even now it was none too high—in fact, 
quite the reverse as compared with the price of other commodities. 
The rise in the exchange the rupee had placed a 
heavy burden upon all rubber and other produce companies in 
Burma, India and Ceylon, which had to remit heavy sums from 
this side for upkeep and maintenance. The net profit for the 
year after writing off £1,414 for depreciation, amounted to 
£18,300, and with the amount brought forward there was a 
disposable balance of £24,767. The directors recommended a 
dividend of 10 per cent., leaving £6,012 to be carried forward, 
subject to the manager’s commission, bonus to staff and refund 
account guaranteed div‘dend. It was interesting to note that, 
whereas the estate expenditure in 1918 was £18,804 at 1s. 4d. 
exchange for a crop of 390,543 Ib., last year it amounted to 
£19,352, or only £548 extra cost for 120,599 Ib. more rubber. 
For this result great credit was due to the manager in keeping 
expenses down, without any loss of efficiency. The “all in’? was 
16.48d., and showed a reduction of 3.24d. compared with 1918. 
The proceeds, at 24.89d. compared with 24.35d. in 1918. The 
total yield was 511,142 lb. of dry rubber, against the acting 
manager’s estimate of 480,000 lb. Col. Thane’s estimate for the 
current year was 580,000 lb., and the yield for the first three 
months had amounted to 146,340 lb.—a considerable increase on 
that of the corresponding period of last year. 


value of 


CONDITION OF THE PROPERTY. 


Mr. E. G. Wilde, the visiting agent, who was on the estate in 
October, reported that ‘‘A marked improvement in the vigour 
and healthy appearance of most of the fields has accompanied the . 
increased yielding capacity of the cubber during the year which 
I can speak in the highest terms 
of the general conduct of estate affairs. The property is in good 
order and steadily increasing in capital value.”’ A census taken 
in October showed 202,425 trees after thinning out 4,404. This 
meant that they had practically thinned out some 72,000 trees 
since the company started, the stand now being about 93 trees to 
the acre. The bonus system introduced in October, 1918, had 
proved a great success, and was reported to be mainly responsible 
for the gratifying improvement in the yield per acre from 177 Ib. 
to 232 Ib. It had had the effect of further decreasing the cost of 
tapping, and it had not entailed any falling off in the good stan- 
dard of work. The scheme had become so popular that it was 
being extended to the field workers, thus avoiding discontent 
through the increased cost of living. The estate had been com- 
paratively free from disease with the exception of ‘‘black thread,” 
which had been and still was their chief trouble. It reappeared 
persistently every monsoon, and would continue to do so until 
some method of prevention or cure was discovered. Complete stop- 
page of tapping was at present the only known means of protect- 
ing the trees, and Col. Thane strongly advised closing down 
entirely during the three months July-September, being of opinion 
that if this policy were adopted ‘‘ black thread’’ would no 
longer be the dread menace it undoubtedly was to the estate, and 
that the three months’ ‘ rest ’’ would no doubt be most beneficial 
to the trees, and at the same time not detrimental to the annual 
output. Subject to Mr. Wilde’s approval it had been decided to 
adopt this suggestion. 

Mr A. A. Baumann seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimous}; . 


separated my last two visits. 
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